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the nearest State University, only a secondary influence, 
good as far as it goes, but not going far enough to reach 
the homes of all the people. The same lesson that the 
college is learning is set for Unitarianism. We must 
learn that it is a far cry from Boston to Texas and the 
State of Washington, and that, if we have any message 
to the American people, it behooves us to get the spirit 
of the West so that ‘going east” will not necessarily 


mean going to Boston. 
s&s 


ONE of the choice bits of criticism directed against 
ex-President Eliot’s ‘‘Religion of the Future” and against 
Unitarianism in general is that there is in them no 
medicine for sin, and that by such teachings the outcast 
and the forlorn are neither reformed nor comforted. We 
have of course no such spectacular results to put on ex- 
hibition as have some revivalists and ‘‘rescue workers,”’ 
but we have allowed the boast of orthodoxy in this 
matter to go too long unchallenged. The proper test 
is not the effect of doctrine and preaching upon a few, or 
even many, desperate sinners who are drawn or frightened 
to repentance by the terrors of the law and the proffer of 
the cleansing blood of Christ. A true and sufficient 
test would be to compare the moral condition of two 
communities in one of which the old-fashioned doctrines 
of fear were preached and were predominant, the other 
in which Unitarian influences prevailed. We should 
like to put on exhibition for any intelligent jury two sets 
of towns, one of which was all orthodox and the other all 
Unitarian, and abide by the result. We should at once 
see the difference between prevention and cure. Further- 
more, the common boast of ability to save sinners must 
be qualified by the evident fact that in any community 
only here and there a few among many are plucked as 
brands from the burning. The revivalist comes along 
with a whirlwind of emotional appeal and attractive 
singing, ‘‘saves”’ his hundreds, and goes on his way leav- 
ing the community at large where it was before; while 
the Unitarian goes quietly on his way seeking to train 
and strengthen those whom he can reach so that they 
will not need the kind of salvation that the revivalist 
offers. 

nd 

A RECENT writer says that men are invested with the 
right to command God in prayer. Every such state- 
ment may be taken in two ways. A common way, with 
which we have no sympathy, is to claim that by the in- 
fluence of prayer we can change the action of the Al- 
mighty. This interpretation of prayer is passing out 
of the minds of men. ‘There is another sense in which 
this statement is not only true, but is one of the most 
important truths that can enter into the mind of man. 
He who desires to know the established laws, physical, 
moral, and spiritual, by which the worlds are governed, 
and is impelled by an earnest desire to know the truth 
and shape his life according to it, does come into rela- 
tions with the Almighty Source of power upon which 
he can depend for guidance, support, and success in his 
lawful undertakings. Some of the noblest psalms and 
prayers of the ages have expressed human aspiration 
for knowledge of the divine laws and willingness to obey 
them. 

wt 


In a ‘‘Letter to the Editor’? Rev. Page Hopps of Lon- 
don puts in a ‘‘gentle denial’”’ of a statement recently 
made by our correspondent concerning the closing of 
Little Portland Street Chapel, the place where Dr. Mar- 
tineau preached for many years. Dr. Cressey also 
writes to us on this subject. He says that ‘‘religious 
liberalism in England labors under the double ban of 
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non-conformity and heresy, yet its prospects as an or- 
ganized body are by no means so dismal as intimated by 
the correspondent of the Christian Register in the con- 
trast drawn between Little Portland Street Chapel and 
All Saints’ (Church of England) in the immediate neigh- 
borhood. ...It was practically certain that at the 
expiration of the lease, fourteen years hence, it could not 
be renewed. It was surely the part of wisdom, then, to 
secure the large sum offered for the unexpired lease 
rather than to be left a few years later without a place of 
worship and with no means for securing a new and favor- 
able site. The chapel has not been ‘closed,’ as the term 
is commonly understood, and I am not aware that there 
has been a decline of interest during the last few years: 
certainly this was not the cause of removal.... The 
closing of the chapel under these conditions is no more 
a sign of the ‘net result of eighty-four years of organized 
Unitarianism in the city of London’ than the closing 
of the West Church was the net result of three-fourths 
of a century of Unitarianism in Boston. 


Wisdom nad Power.’ 


More than twenty centuries ago a pessimist wrote an 
indictment of his own times which seems strangely famil- 
iar to-day, but with a conclusion which no wise man 
would now adopt. He wrote: ‘‘Then I returned and 
saw all the oppressions that are done under the sun; and 
behold, the tears of such as were oppressed, and they 
had no comforter; and on the side of their oppressors 
there was power, but they had no comforter. Wherefore 
I praised the dead which are already dead more than the 
living which are yet alive; yea, better than them both 
did I esteem him which hath not yet been, who hath not 
seen the evil work that is done under the sun.”’ This is 
a specimen of the wisdom ascribed to Solomon, king of 
Israel, and the wisest man who ever lived. ‘The remark- 
able thing about this passage is that in the presence of 
evils such as we in our happier days can only painfully 
conceive, a king should have been represented as stand- 
ing beside the sufferers and condoling with them in their 
low estate. 

In those ancient days’there were hideous cruelties 
inflicted upon slaves, upon prisoners taken in battle, 
upon strangers who intruded themselves in unfamiliar 
places, and upon all unprotected people. These typical 
crimes of the ancient time were perpetuated in what 
are called civilized lands until the days of our great- 
grandfathers. In Europe the horrors of war culminated 
in the abandoning of cities to a drunken soldiery, li- 
censed to work its will on the inhabitants; and even in 
New England, Indians taken prisoners in battle were 
sold as slaves and transported to the West Indies where 
their posterity still survives. Piracy was winked at, and 
reputable citizens did not hesitate on our shores to take 
advantage of the rich spoils offered for sale at auction 
by pirates well known as such, who covered their ne- 
farious business with the thin veil of a pretence of pri- 
vateering against the enemies of their country, which- 
ever it might be. 

In our days we see that oppression lingers in the rela- 
tions between those who have power and those who have 
it not. The strong, the strenuous, the intelligent, who 
have no scruples of conscience, push their way into the 
seats of power, and from thence issue their mandates, to 
be obeyed by hirelings and dependents who have not 
learned how to make themselves secure in their places 
and independent of the control of other men. In the 
old time the ideal of prosperity for the people at large 
was for each man to have his own homestead, and, sitting 
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under his own vine and fig-tree, rejoice in the fruits of 
his own labor. In our time that ideal is approached by 
millions where a thousand enjoyed it in the times of the 
preacher whose words we have quoted. ‘The majority 
of the people of our prosperous country are able to use 
their own time as they please, to labor where it is most 
profitable for themselves, and to enjoy without fear of 
the oppressor the fruits of honest toil. These millions, 
comfortable and independent in their homes and tasks, 
do not attract the attention of those who are trying to 
better the conditions of the race, because they make no 
outcry. They have no need to cry aloud in the streets 
and bewail their hard fortune. 

There is, however, a multitude of which the number no 
man accurately knows, who live in fear, who are tor- 
mented by hunger, disease, and .misfortune, and for 
whom the burdens of life are too heavy. The sorrowful 
condition of these people attracts the attention and ex- 


cites the sympathy of all who have warm hearts and 


tender consciences. More than they receive credit for, 
the prosperous classes give of their abundance, their 
personal attention, and their active sympathy to relieve 
the misery of those who are unfortunate and unhappy. 
But these things, we are learning to know, are only pal- 
liative. If the processes of civilization, which have 
ameliorated some of the worst evils which afflict the 
human race, could be carried a little farther, these. un- 
happy classes would be transferred to the other side of 
the line which now separates them from their more 
prosperous brothers. 

When we consider the means and methods by which 
this amelioration could be brought about, we are all 
agreed as to the existence of evils and in a determination 
to abolish them. Any one who affirms the contrary 
concerning society at large does it in face of the facts 
and utters a slander against men and women as good, as 
wise, and as sympathetic as himself. 

One man finds the remedy in co-operative plans of 
labor and the distribution of the profits of labor; an- 
other in the abolition of the wage system, the pooling 
of all the products of labor, and an equal distribution to 
all members of society; some would abolish all govern- 
ment and let each one have free access to all the resources 
of nature; while others hold that not by a revolution 
or by the displacement of existing institutions the 
desired change is to be brought about, but by education, 
by fair dealing, and a recognition on the part of those 
who have skill and power, of the fact that the rewards of 
their labor belong not wholly to themselves, but must be 
held in trust for the benefit of their fellow-men. 

Nothing is gained by exaggerating the evils which 
afflict our fellow-men. ‘There are cases where the suffer- 
ing is so horrible that it cannot be exaggerated in the 
description. But to hold these up as typical cases to 
show what lies before masses of our fellow-men is to 
destroy hope and courage instead of providing the con- 
ditions of self-help and release from the power of the 
oppressor. The great task of our generation is to put 
the collective wisdom of society in the place of unre- 
strained power, to hold up in the face of the mighty ones 
who would exploit the earth for their own benefit not 
only ideals of high-minded conduct, but considerations 
which would make such ideals seem to them essential 
to any success worth working for and fighting for. At 
the top of society we must have wisdom controlling 
power. Then, wide-spread through the land, we shall 
have accessions of prosperity and relief from burdens 
that will make all men, whether wage-earners or not, 
rejoice in that which will be an equivalent to the owner- 
ship by each one of his own vine and fig-tree, under which 
he} may sit in peace, because the oppressor has passed 
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away. Then will be fulfilled the saying, ‘‘I have seen 
the wicked in great power and spreading himself like a 
green bay-tree. Yetjhe passed away and, lo, he was not; 
yea, I sought him, but he could not be found.”’ 


Our Rural Churches. 


No consideration of rural life can leave out of ac- 
count the possibilities of a reorganized country church. 
In a peculiar way the church relates itself to a farming 
community. What is talked over on Sunday goes 
wonderfully into the industrial life of the week. ‘The 
Country Life Commission, whose completed report has 
just been sent in, tells us that what is wanted just now 
is not higher prices altogether, or even larger crops, 
but is higher personal and community ideals. ‘There 
must be an ambition wakened among the people to 
advance in all those things that make an educated and 
wholesome community. The end of the church cannot 
any longer be to lead the people in their consideration 
of a future life, but to make them capable of living a 
stronger and a wiser life on this earth. This is not to 
secularize the church in its aims, but to give it the or- 
ganizing and directive control of the people. 

In addition to this moral inspiration the Commission 
demands of the church an organic direction tending to 
awaken a love for the country and an intellectual ap- 
preciation of it. ‘The idea seems to be that the farmer 
cannot be a good farmer unless he is good in all senses 
of the word. He must have his spiritual nature as 
fully alive as his intellectual and physical. His per- 
sonal ideals of conduct and his ambition as a citizen 
must be up to the highest. The whole power of the 
church should be bent not to the teaching of the creed, 
but to the creating of ideals and the stimulating of 
manly conduct. It must become a leader in an at- 
tempt to idealize country life. It is not difficult to 
see that merely to stimulate a rush from the city to the 
country is not going to convert the world. There will 
still be needed a social determination for moral better- 
ment. ‘The country church must be revived, and on 
the new basis of love for this world and an apprecia- 
tion of the good things God has given us right here. 

Of course a small country church faces peculiar diffi- 
culties. ‘The people who constitute it do not see the 
world from many angles of vision. For this reason 
a very petty sectarianism has power that it does not 
have in larger towns. The villages are divided up into 
half a dozen religious cliques, and all of these are occu- 
pied very largely with eking a living. The Commission 
says that, after a very careful study of rural churches, 
it believes that as a whole there is need of a decided 
evolution. The smaller country churches are seldom 
provided with resident pastors, and the social activity 
of the church is clipped of almost all its formative 
influences. Such a church can do very little for the 
community at large. It is almost a dead affair except 
for one hour in the week. In the larger villages there 
is occasionally a dominating force in one of the churches 
so strong as to enable it to concentrate its thought and 
labor on moral reforms. Denominational rivalry is 
really losing a great deal of its power in New England, 
and church federation is growing all through the North- 
ern States. In the Southern States the union church 
is a good deal more common than formerly. Why 
should not each church be organized, exactly as each 
school is planted, to be responsible for a square mile 
or more? ‘here is church force enough in the United 
States to cover all the ground, and co-operate effectively 
—if that were the real intent. 
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The report is exceedingly interesting and practical 
in its view of the country pastor. It would have him 
educated under new conditions. After taking a course 
in*a theological seminary, it thinks he would do well 
to have a course in an agricultural college. Certainly 
he must be so educated as to know country life, com- 
prehend the difficulties that the farmer has to face 
in his work; some, also, of the great scientific revelations 
that underlie success in agriculture; still more the great 
industrial forces that are at work for the making or the 
unmaking of the countryman, the fundamental social 
problems of the open country. That is, he must be in- 
tegrally an agriculturist himself. A man who does not 
understand something about soils and vegetation, some- 
thing about animals and birds, something about in- 
sects, including bees, is disqualified for establishing 
a close relation to the life that is lived in the country. 
A really well-equipped minister can still become master 
of the situation. He has an excellent chance to be- 
come pastor in the full sense of that word. The highest 
sort of college culture will not do him any harm, and 
the fullest study of hermenutics and theologies will 
broaden him; but without a keen sympathy with Nature 
and a lot of personal acquaintance with the things of 
the world, the budding and the blossoming life around 
him, he can be of little more use than King Log in the 
fable. 

The Commission has done us a good service from this 
standpoint. It reports that the farmers are very little 
concerned about the church,—not so much [so ‘as [they 
are about |the school. A very large proportion of our 
country churches stand locked or are used as barns and 
storehouses. Now that the drift townward has been 
emphatically checked and the drift countryward well 
established, why shall not the country church be re- 
vived on the modern basis? As a teacher of theology 
it will find very little to do. As the centre of social and 
individual progress it has a great work ahead. We 
seem to be getting pretty well through the off-clearing 
period, the transition passage from the old farming to 
the new and why not from the old church life to a new 
church life that shall take hold of the people with un- 
questioned leadership? 


Current Topics, 


A CASE at law that has aroused the moral sense of the 
nation because of the issues involved was decided last 
Monday, when the United States Court of Appeals at 
New York affirmed the sentence of fifteen years at hard 
labor which had been imposed more than a year before 
upon Charles W. Morse, the New York banker whose 
financial operations furnished the prelude to the panic 
of 1907. Mr. Morse had been convicted of irregular 
proceedings as a bank officer. The disclosures that 
followed his insolvency dealt a blow to the credit of the 
banking system of the country, to which much of the 
distress that harassed the country for a year after the 
crash are traceable. During the pendency of his ap- 
peal from the sentence pronounced upon him in the 
lower court, Mr. Morse was released on bail last June, 
and achieved the extraordinary feat of paying off $7,000,- 
ooo which he had earned since his release. It was con- 
fidently predicted by his counsel that, in view of Mr. 
Morse’s willingness and his notable ability to make 
restitution to those whom he had despoiled, his punish- 
ment would be set aside. This hope was dashed by the 
federal tribunal last Monday. 
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THE municipal campaign in New York, because of 
the many complications that enter into the situation 
in that city, promises this year to be of unusual inter- 
est. The alignment of the various parties was com- 
pleted last week, with the acceptance by William R. 
Hearst, the stormy petrel of New York politics, of the 
nomination for mayor at the hands of the Civic Alliance, 
a new version of the Independence League. The Re- 
publican nominee for the office, which is popularly re- 
garded as second in importance and influence only to 
that of the President of the United States, is Otto T. 
Bannard, a banker, while his Tammany opponent is 
Justice William J. Gaynor, whom William ‘Travers 
Jerome recently denounced'as a ‘“‘political judge.’ Mr. 
Hearst’s entrance into the municipal arena is regarded 
as a distinct blow at Tammany’s prospects and a cor- 
responding aid to the cause of the Republicans, who 
probably stand a better chance of electing a mayor 
because of the ,division of the radical forces by Mr. 
Hearst’s candidacy. 

1 3 


THE issue between the House of Lords and the Com- 
mons that has arisen out of the radical budget legisla- 
tion proposed by Prime Minister Asquith has been 
clarified by the utterances of government leaders in the 
past ten days. In an address at London last Saturday 
Mr. Lloyd George, chancellor of the exchequer, dis- 
posed of any expectation of a compromise on the measure 
when he announced that the government would have a 
budget in the exact form in which they had framed it, 
or none at all. The lords, added Mr. Lloyd George, 
would be courting a revolution if they attempted to 
modify the bill or voted to reject it; and either act, 
he warned the peers, would place in imminent jeopardy 
the very social order for which they stood. ‘The dec- 
laration came so perilously near the line which separates 
parliamentary discussion from incendiary talk that it 
created a commotion throughout England, especially 
among the opponents of the budget of which the chan- 
cellor is the author. 

Rd 


THE budget situation is so fraught with peril that 
King Edward, ever a pacifying influence in British poli- 
tics, last week attempted to bring the prime minister to a 
realization of the advisability of a compromise. After 
Mr. Asquith had responded to a summons to confer with 
the king at Balmoral, it was announced unofficially 
that the sovereign’s arguments had failed, and that his 
majesty’s government was as determined as ever to 
push the controversy to a conclusion without a com- 
promise, and to place upon the lords the responsibility 
for a rejection or modification of the measure and a 
consequent appeal to the electorate upon a platform 
which in all probability would compromise a proposal 
to curtail the legislative powers of the upper chamber. 


we 


THE internal upheaval in Spain, which resulted in 
the temporary reign of anarchy in Barcelona last summer, 
is causing fresh anxiety in Madrid in view of the prob- 
ability that a much larger military force than that now 
operating on the Riffian coast will have to be sent to 
Africa to force peace upon the belligerent Moors. Some 
military authorities in Spain last week advised King 
Alfonso that Spain may ultimately find it necessary to 
send an army of 150,000 men to Melilla. Such an under- 
taking would give opportunities for free action to agi- 
tators at home which might be used to purposes dis- 
astrous to the dynasty and the government. There 
are indications that even now, when Spain is fairly well 
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garrisoned, the government is maintaining an outward 
tranquillity only by strong exertion of the military arm. 
What might happen if more troops were to be drained 
from the provinces may be inferred from the fact that 
in Barcelona alone 1,200 agitators are imprisoned and 
awaiting trial for the recent red reign in the Catalonian 
capital. 
ae 


SEVERAL European nations, and France especially, 
are watching the Spanish operations on the Riffian 
coast with undisguised interest. France last week 
summarily retired General d’Amade, who, in an inter- 
view two or three days earlier, had declared that the re- 
public should call a prompt halt upon the Spanish ad- 
vance in Morocco. In Paris, as well as in Berlin and 
London, there is a growing impression that Spain’s pur- 
poses in Northern Africa are strongly tinged with a 
desire for conquest. Whether these suspicions have yet 
resulted in any international representations at Madrid 
does not yet appear. It is very likely, however, that a 
retention by Spain of Tetuan, or any other considerable 
territory which Spanish troops may have occupied since 
the beginning of the ‘‘little war,’ will evoke some in- 
vitation for an explanation of ultimate purposes. In 
the mean while, the Spanish driving movement has been 
without incident for a fortnight past, and the Riffs, 
reinforced by coreligionists from the interior, appear 
to be holding their own. 

& 


Tae unwillingness of the Chinese people to submit 
_without protest to the exactions of the Japanese, as 
“illustrated by the terms of the Antung-Mukden railway 
treaty, is indicated by the growth of the agitation for 
a boycott upon Japanese goods throughout China. This 
agitation, conducted through a Northern organization 
which calls itself the ‘‘Popular Association of the Three 
Eastern Provinces,”’ is being made the subject of ener- 
getic representations from Tokio, which urgently invites 
Pekin to put an immediate end to the contemplated com- 
mercial war. The movement to establish the boycott 
must recall to the official mind at Tokio vivid recollec- 
tions of the almost complete exclusion of Japanese trade 
from South China two or three years ago, when the 
Japanese were offering humiliating terms to China after 
the seizure by Chinese warships of the Japanese steamer 
‘*Tatsu-Maru,’”’ which had been caught smuggling arms 
to Chinese malcontents in the neighborhood of the Por- 
tuguese possessions. 


Brevities. 


He who holds that there is, and always has been, an 
absolute standard of ethics has read his Bible to little 
advantage. 


At the National Conference, although there was at 
times much difference of opinion, there was not an angry 
or discourteous word spoken. 


Unitarian students entering orthodox colleges have 
a fine opportunity to show that they are made of heroic 
stuff, by showing their colors on all proper occasions. 


Horace Greeley was in the habit of saying in the days 
of great social agitation, “This is a free country, and no 
one is obliged to exercise common sense unless he has it.”’ 


About fifty years ago Horace Greeley described a set 
of men and women who wanted to create a different 
world because they were entirely eae te” to lve: in the 
world as it is. 
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Until the evidence is all in, and we have in the Cook 
and Peary controversy the consensus and verdict of the 
competent, we decline all responsibility and avoid the 
storm centre of controversy. 


Some recent criticism of Dr. Eliot’s “Religion of the 
Future” reveals the fact that Christian charity in many 
cases is extended to sinners who are free livers, but not 
to righteous men who are free thinkers. 


It ought to be a self-evident fact, patent to the com- 
mon intelligence, that honesty is not a peculiar attribute 
of either poverty or riches. And yet much current con- 
troversy turns upon the fact that differences of condition 
are supposed to indicate grades of honesty. 


When President Taft is away from home, he does not 
hesitate to attend service in the nearest Unitarian church, 
no matter how small and obscure it may be. His ex- 
ample ought to strengthen the knees of some faint- 
hearted Unitarians, who, seeking new homes, avoid the 
unpopular little church of their faith. 


An English preacher is said to have expounded in the 
following terms the saying of Jesus: ‘‘Ye are the salt of 
the earth.” The great Teacher’s object was to show that 
““mental vivacity and ethical decorum perform a similar 
function in the realm of human psychology to that per- 
formed by sodium chloride in the domain of chemistry.” 


It is easy to say that war will henceforth be so de- 
structive that no government will dare to invoke the 
awiul havoc of battle; but, Bloch to the contrary not- 
withstanding, we see no reason for such a conclusion. 
At Sadowa the needle gun brought a campaign to an 
abrupt conclusion. ‘The effect of invention may be not 
to abelish war, but merely to shorten the duration of it. 


Letters to the Editor. 


At the Conference. 


To the Editor of the Christian Editor :— 


May I find space in your columns for a word concern- 
ing a certain tone I heard too often at our late National 
Conference in Chicago? 

I was there as a listener at the first National Confer- 
ence I have ever attended, and I heard speaker after 
speaker strike a pessimistic note regarding our Unitarian 
churches. Except that I felt like a new-comer from 
rather distant California, I should have taken some of 
the valuable time to protest. 

The balance of several speeches was over-heavy with 
“where we have failed’’; with what other institutions 
are doing better than we have done; with this, that, or 
the other real or imaginary discouragement of the 
church’s work. 

It was like a flash of sunlight in a day which was 
growing constantly cloudier, when Mr. Ellis stood up 
and gave his clear, healthy conviction of the goodly, 
human results of our message and our work. Then 
again, Mr. St. John’s inspired “words revealed the victo- 
rious power of such a gospel as ours. But the last night, 
with a large audience fronting him, the clouds were piled 
up again by one of the speakers, until the church was 
made to seem so pitiable as to deserve contempt. 

I think that, if I had been a young man contemplating 
entering the ministry and had not known real conditions, 
I should then and there have changed my mind and de- 
cided to go into business, 

It was fortunate that the Conference closed with that 
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talk by Mr. Crothers, whose sense of humor and sense of 
real values destroyed the many clouds of fallacy which 
had been piled up in the Unitarian sky and yet left what- 
ever clouds were real. 

I have little use for any optimism of illusion, yet our 
Church, by and large, because of the men and women 
it has made and is making, has full right to feel and speak 
out an optimism of fact. 

I but regret that so much was “spoken out” regarding 
sins of omission, many of which were unreal. 

To say the least, it is poor advertising to strike the 
negative note to the detriment of the positive. 

Much better and truer and more helpful (it seems to 
me) would be the state of mind of the father at the head 
of the table in ‘‘ Alice-for-Short,’’ who never failed to 
announce, ‘‘We’re all very fine people, we are,—what?’’ 

MAXWELL SAVAGE. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Ethics and the Bible. 


To the Editor of the Chrestian Register :— 

May I call your attention and that of the readers of the 
Christian Register to the gross misrepresentations of the 
editorial in the current Biblical World which have ap- 
peared in several of the daily papers at Chicago and 
other cities this week? The quotations furnished in the 
body of the report are sufficient to show that the head- 
lines utterly belie the article. The purpose of our edito- 
rial was to show that the Bible should be studied histori- 
cally in order to enable one to use it most effectively in 
dealing with modern ethical problems, and to point out 
that there is a real danger in the employment of the 
Bible for ethical teaching unguided by the historical 
spirit. The headlines and comments ascribe to the 
editors opinions absurdly remote from this position and 
from any which they hold. Thefact is, we believe that 
the highest moral ideals in all the world are to be found 
in the Bible, and that the right study of it furnishes one 
of the most effective methods of dealing with the ethical 
questions of the present hour. It is in large part be- 
cause we believe this that we are editing and publishing 
the Biblical World. 

We regret the necessity of occupying space with this 
correction, but there seems to be no other way of relief 
from the persistent sensational misrepresentation of our 
position by the secular press. 

Ernest D. Burron, 
Editor-in-Chief of the Biblacal World. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


The Closing of Little Portland Street Chapel. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


I have just seen your notice of the closing of Little 
Portland Street Chapel, on the whole kind and accurate; 
but some of its statements are more picturesque than 
correct,—such as that the congregation had gone down 
to twenty, and that the old chapelis to be turned into a 
restaurant served by girls with white caps. A gentle 
denial will suffice. 

We sold, not the chapel, but the fag-end of a lease of 
it, for over twenty-six thousand dollars. If we had re- 
fused that offer, we should have had to turn out in about 
twelve years without a shelter and without a cent. As 
it is, we have an excellent haven in University Hall, 
Gordon Square, where we are doing well, and we are look- 
ing out for a site for a new church. 


J. Pace Hopps. 
Lonpon, Enc. 
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The National Conference. 


The Business Proceedings. 


The twenty-second meeting of the National Conference 
of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was held at 
Chicago, Ill., September 27-30. The headquarters 
of the Conference were at the Chicago Beach Hotel, 
and the sessions were held in the Fine Arts Building. 
The following is a detailed report of the business pro- 
ceedings :— 


Monpay EvENING. 


Services of worship were held at 8.15 P.M., conducted 
by Rev. Paul R. Frothingham. A hymn, written for the 
occasion by Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, was read by Rev. 
Walter F. Greenman. 

The Conference sermon was preached by Rey. Ulysses 
G. B. Pierce of Washington, D.C. 


TuESDAY MoRNING. 


Devotional service was conducted by Rev. George 
A. Thayer, D.D., of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

At 9.40 the Conference was called to order by Hon. 
George E. Adams, Chicago, vice-president. Dr. 5. A. 
Eliot presented the following resolution :— 


Resolved, That the first duty of this Conference is to record its 
sense of the profound loss which our fellowship has sustained in 
the death of Carroll Davidson Wright, for the past six years the 
beloved and honored president of the National Conference. 

The Conference shares the common loss of the Republic. Col. 
Wright’s serviceable and fruitful life was given to many difficult 
and delicate tasks in the public service, in the cause of education, 
in the advancement of industrial peace. These tasks he performed 
with rare impartiality, intellectual candor, and unstinted industry. 

A straightforward and stalwart Unitarian, he gave to the cause 
of a liberal and progressive religion, and to all the institutions 
which seek to embody it, the support of his personal service, his 
private character, and his public reputation. He regarded his 
election to the presidency successively of the American Unitarian 
Association and of this National Conference as among the crowning 
honors of his life, and served these representative bodies with 
fidelity, unfailing tact, and the persuasive leadership of high ex- 
ample. 

Resolved, That this minute be entered on the record of the Con- 
ference and respectfully transmitted to Mrs. Wright. ’ 


The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Rev. George Batchelor, editor of the Christian Register, 
presented the following resolution, which was unani- 
mously adopted :— 


The death of Edward Everett Hale attracted world-wide notice, 
and hearty tributes to his memory have been paid to indicate the 
value of his service to humanity and the great addition that he 
made to the traditions of American citizenship. He has been de- 
scribed and praised as a famous man of letters, as a preacher of 
renown, as the friend and helper of the young, as the spiritual 
guide and counsellor of statesmen, as the leader in the establish- 
ment of the Peace Congress at The Hague, as the principal promoter 
of an International Court of Justice, and as an active agent in 
all worthy philanthropies. It remains for us to put on record our 
appreciation of his work within the narrower circle of the National 
Conference, a work little regarded by the outside world, but to us 
of priceless value. Therefore 

Resolved, That at its twenty-third biennial meeting the delegates 
and friends of the National Conference of Unitarian and other 
Christian Churches, assembled in Chicago, Sept. 28, 1909, put on 
record an expression ‘of gratitude for his services. With Henry 
W. Bellows of New York he was, in 1864, a leader in the meeting 
and the movement of which the result was the organization of the 
Conference in New York, April, 1865, with John A. Andrew in the 
chair and William Cullen Bryant a member of the business com- 
mittee. At that time he became the first secretary of the Conference, 
and after that, for many years, served as a member of the Council, 
more than once acting as chairman of the Council, and always, as 
if it were his only occupation, working to make our Conference 
worthy of the principles upon which it is founded and a foremost 
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ent of service to all members of the human race. In memory of 
his great and unselfish services we pledge ourselves to keep his 
memory green and to give ourselves with renewed ardor to the ser- 
vice in which he willingly spent his life. 


The vice-president, Hon. George E. Adams, then 
delivered the annual address: (This address appeared 
in the Christian Register of September 30.) 

The following motions were presented and approved :— 


Voted, That the officers of the Conference be seated and vote with 
the other members of the body. 

Voted, That committees be appointed as usual, Business Com- 
mittee to consist of seven persons, Nomination Committee to con- 
sist of seven persons. 

Voted, That the Business Committee shall report on every subject 
referred to it. 

Voted, That the programme of this Conference be carried out as 
prepared, except when modified by the Business Committee. 

Voted, That the following persons be elected assistant secretaries 
for this Conference: Dr. Channing Brown, Mr. Charles W. Casson, 
Mr. Harry Lutz, Miss Florence Fisher. 


The secretary announced that copies of the printed 
reports of this Conference would be sent to delegates 
without charge; that on payment of twenty-five cents 
to Assistant Secretary Dr. Channing Brown, such copies 
might be received by non-delegates. The secretary 
announced that an invitation had been received from 
Miss Marion Talbot, dean of the Women’s Department 
at the University of Chicago, to delegates of the Con- 
ference to visit the University, and that this invitation 
had been accepted on behalf of any who cared to do so. 

The report of the Council was presented by the Chair- 
man, Rey. Paul Revere Frothingham. (This report 
-appeared in the Christian Register of September 30.) 

Addresses followed from the secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, Rev. Lewis G. Wilson; the presi- 
dent of the National Alliance of Unitarian Women, Miss 
Emma C. Low; the president of the National Young 
People’s Religious Union, Rev. Henry Hallam Saun- 
derson. (These addresses appeared in the Christian 
Register of September 30.) 

The following committees were appointed by the 
Cua 

Committee on Nominations: George Hutchinson, Massa- 
chusetts; Rev. F. M. Bennett, Kansas; Miss E. C. Low, 
New York; Rev. W. H. Ramsay, Kentucky; George 
Gebauer, Minnesota; Mrs. M. N. Perry, Maryland; Rev. 
Henry C. MacDougal, New Hampshire. 

Committee on Business: Horace Davis, California; 
Charles FE. Ware, Massachusetts; Mrs. Charles E. St. 
John, Pennsylvania; Rev. G. R. Dodson, Missouri; 
Charles Stearns, Massachusetts; Rev. Sidney Snow, 
Vermont; Mrs. Hiram Marks, Michigan. 

Addresses followed by the secretary of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice, Rev. William W. Peck; 
the president of the Unitarian ‘Temperance Society, Rev. 
Joseph H. Crooker, D.D:; the president of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, Prof. William H. Carruth; and 
greetings to the Conference were extended by the presi- 
dent of the International Council of Religious Liberals, 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., and Dr. Emil G. Hirsch 
of Sinai Congregation, Chicago. (These addresses were 
printed in the Christian Register for September 30 and 
October 7.) 

The secretary read the following letter of invitation 
from the presidents of the Chicago and Philadelphia 
Baseball Clubs:— 


The delegates and ministers present at the National Conference 
of Unitarian and other Christian Churches are invited to attend 
the two games of baseball at the West Side Park on Wednesday 
afternoon, between the World Champion Chicago Club and the 
International Philadelphia Club. The double game will occur as 
a courtesy to this body, 
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This invitation had been acknowledged by a letter 
from the secretary, expressing the appreciation of courtesy 
extended. 

The following resolutions were presented and referred 
to the Business Committee :— 


Resolved. 1. That in view of the importance of religious educa- 
tion, especially in the body we represent, we commend the recent 
enterprise of the Unitarian Sunday School Society in issuing the 
Beacon Serves of Graded Sunday-school Lessons. 

2. That on account of the difficulty of the work undertaken by 
our school, usually of small size and in many cases isolated, we 
commend the desire of the Sunday School Society to increase its 
effective working forces by the employment of an additional ex- 
ecutive officer, so that at least one man may be kept in the field 
at all times. 

3. That to support them and theit enterprises looking toward 
this religious education of our constituency, we urge the immediate 
raising of an endowment of $100,000, for the use of the Sunday 
School Society, recommending, in view of the importance of the 
matter, that all our executive agencies lend at least their moral 
support to this effort. 


Whereas the National Conference of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Churches which met at Atlantic City, New Jersey, in 
September, 1905, adopted a resolution expressing ‘“‘its sympathy 
with the work of Proctor Academy, and urging cordial support of 
it,” and 

Whereas in consequence, largely, of the resolution, this Unitarian 
school has since made the greatest strides of its history, receiving 
last year $53,000, 

We hereby Resolve, That we extend to Proctor Academy our most 
hearty congratulations, and again commend it to our members 
as being worthy of their support in every possible way. 

Whereas in view of the fact that in all our Unitarian work and 
organization the churches of the United States and Canada have 
united in closest comradeship and fullest equality, 

Be it Resolved, That we recommend the elimination of the exclu- 
sive and divisive word “National” from the titles of all organiza- 
tions in which Canadian churches or societies have membership. 


The. secretary stated that the Fellowship Committee 
had given notice that their motion regarding some change 
in the rules of fellowship would be presented to-morrow 
morning, Wednesday, September 29. 

The meeting was adjourned. 


TuEspAy AFTERNOON. 


At two o’clock the meeting of the National Young 
People’s Religious Union was called to order by the presi- 
dent, Rev. H. H. Saunderson. Three addresses were 
given on ‘The New Generation of Unitarians”: I. “Our 
Growing Faith,’’ Rev. Albert R. Vail, of Urbana, III; 
Il. ‘Our Strengthened Organization,’ Mr. Percy A, 
Atherton, Boston, Mass.; III. ‘‘Our Larger Task,’”’ Rev. 
H. H. Saunderson, Cambridge, Mass. 

At 3.15 o’clock the meeting of the Unitarian Fellowship 


for Social Justice was held, Rev. William W. Peck pre- 


An address followed from Dr. Emil G. Hirsch 


siding. 
(This address appears 


of Sinai Congregation, Chicago. 
in another column.) 

Following the addresses a reception to the National 
Conference was given in the Art Institute by the National 
Alliance. 

On Tuesday evening the meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society was held, in charge of the presi- 
dent, Rev. E. A. Horton, with addresses by Rev. Frank 
C. Doan, on ‘‘ Doctrinal Teaching;’’ Prof. W. H. Carruth, 
on ‘‘The Place of Imagination in Religious Education’’; 
Rev. Henry F. Cope, secretary of the Religious Education 
Association, on “‘ Efficiency and Sufficiency in Education’’; 
and Rev. Minot O. Simons, on ‘‘Moral Education and 
the Sunday-school.” (The address of Rev. Henry F. 
Cope appeared in the Christian Register of October 7. 
The other addresses may be found in this issue). 


(To be continued.) 
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The Duty of the Church. 


BY DR. EMIL G. HIRSCH. 


When the Master said, ‘‘My kingdom is not of this 
world,” he certainly had no anticipation of the sad fact 
that this, his word, would be twisted into compulsion 
for the Church to take no heed of the affairs of this world. 
Yet upon this statement the contention is based that the 
Church shall turn her eyes upward, shall point to the 
beyond, perhaps build a bridge across the chasm between 
the here and the there, so that, at its best, religion is prep- 
aration for the kingdom to come; but with the actual- 
ities of this sad and corrupt world the Church as such must 
have noconcern. Of course, in this rigid form this theory 
was not applied. The Church did meddle, after all, with 
affairs on earth. Every real organization has in some 
way or other put stress on private righteousness; but, 
when it comes to social justice, the Church as a whole 
has kept a remarkable silence. Yet,. when Jesus said, 
“My kingdom is not of this world,’ speaking to Jews 
of his day and speaking the language of his people, using 
the phrase ‘‘world”’ as any other Jew would have used it, 
he emphasized the fact that his kingdom was not of the 
social state then prevailing or the social conditions 
then sweeping Palestine to its doom. The caution that 
his kingdom was not of those days was natural on the 
lips of a Jew at that time. They were days of disorgan- 
ization. ‘The fist of the strongest was relied on as the 
justifier for whatever violence the strongest thought 
he might and could do. The weak were disregarded, 
and were dependent on the good will of the strong; but 
no one among the strong supposed that his strength 
entailed responsibility, or that the power that had come 
to him had to be justified by the moral use thereof, or 
that capacity spelled social service or opportunity 
meant social responsibility. Of that world indeed the 
kingdom of Jesus was not, but he foresaw a better world. 
There is no doubt in the mind of him who has studied 
those days, who has followed the deeper revelation of 
that time, that the ideals and visions held by the Master’s 
immediate disciples involved a great change that should 
take place then and there. His disciples fondly hoped— 
indeed, they were certain—that their Master had been 
taken away for a brief time and would come back, and 
that his second advent would bring the kingdom—the 
kingdom founded on justice, in which the voice of injured 
innocence should not be unheard or the cry of the vio- 
lated hushed. The kingdom of the fatherhood of God 
was translated into the actual brotherhood of man. We 
do not pretend to find our faith contained in old books 
or crystallized in old dogmas. We know we have a grow- 
ing faith. While of course we know that the great 
masters of antiquity had the great fore-vision of things 
to be realized and held up the prophecy of things to 
come, we know, too, that present life must be interpreted 
for us in terms of our religious conviction, deeper than 
any contained in books, broader and stronger than any 
crystallized expositions. We of the liberal faith must 
be more intensely set to see to it that, as far as in us lies, 
this world shall be a world worthy to become God’s 
kingdom. If we pray, ‘““Thy kingdom come,” we take 
the vow that, so far as in us lies, that kingdom shall be 
realized. ‘Thus the liberal faith harks back to the old 
prophets of Israel. The spirit that lived in Jesus was 
much more strongly of the prophetic fibre than is generally 
assumed. If he worked among his people and gathered 
the people around him, he did it because of the pro- 
phetic vision: ‘“‘Wash you and make you clean,” as 
understood by his people, meant ‘‘Do justly and love 
mercy.’’ The old prophets of Israel were, as Renan 
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has put it, the first socialists. Their solicitude was rather 
for a true understanding of the social interdependence 
than for the theologies or accurate interpretations or 
definitions of science or of the character of the Deity. 
They did not ‘care how the Deity was worshipped or 
conceived of. Many of them conceived him a local 
God. To deny this is to do violence to their own words. 
But what the earliest as well as the latest prophets in- 
sisted on was that the God of Israel could not be wor- 
shipped except through righteousness, and, as long as 
the voice of the downtrodden cried to heaven and the 
fist reigned to outrage humanity, so long, no matter what 
sacrifices were offered, or whether correctly or incor- 
rectly, so long the spirit of the God of Israel was not 
actualized, and so long Israel was a traitor to God. 
That the old prophets knew, and their care was for 
righteousness and justice. Why does one of the earliest 
of them censure looseness in the observance of the 
Sabbath day? Because by not opening their granaries 
the mighty were compelled to forego some ill-gotten 
profit. The prophet calls them to severe account for 
‘“‘selling their brethren for a pair of shoes.’’ Amos is 
more anxious for social justice to be done than that the 
proper theology should be propagated or the proper 
worship of the Deity be instituted. Another prophet 
says: “I hate your Sabbath days: your festal days are 
a burden unto me, and the multitude of your sacrifices. 
When you spread out your hands, full of blood are they, 
—the blood spilled in the land by their violence.’””’ And 
the same Isaiah says, “‘Woe unto them that bring house 
unto house and join field unto field that they might 
remain in the land monopolists,”’ for that is the true 
translation of the Hebrew. ‘That is the first declaration 
against rights of property to the detriment of the com- 
monwealth. Thus, perhaps, while the compliment sug- 
gested by Mr. Peck is too great for me to accept, it 
may not be accidental that, when the Unitarian Social 
Union was lifted into the cradle at the baptismal feast, 
the rabbi was asked to pronounce the benediction, and 
that now, at this feast, another rabbi—one whom, how- 
ever, the more orthodox of my faith suspect—is invited 
to say a few words. 

If we revert to the old prophetic conception of relig- 
ion as the cry to the strong, to remember that strength 
is to be measured by responsibility, we are giving to the 
Church a task for which the Church is endowed. We 
demand that the Church shall grow into a social func- 
tion, which no other form of social organization can 
perform so effectively and so fittingly. For, friends, 
let us not deceive ourselves. Social unrighteousness, 
with all it implies, is really to-day almost a religious 
creed,—a creed founded on a universal philosophy, a 
philosophy that interprets the universe. Religion in- 
terprets the universe, too; but this philosophy of which 
I speak is applied to the relation of man to man, and 
religion, to be religion, must also be an application of 
a theory to the daily task and daily needs of life. I say 
that the insistence that religion should have no concern 
with the affairs of this world, but that the affairs of this 
world must be regulated by a different standard from 
that which regulates religion, is the outcome of what 
we may with due justice characterize as a religious creed. 
It is really founded on an interpretation of the universe 
as a large battlefield in which the victory goes to the 
strong and the fittest will survive. That is the theory 
really underlying the unsocial or anti-social activities in 
all the different spheres of human endeavor in our day. It 
is the misunderstood Darwin theory applied to the affairs 
of the world. This misunderstood Darwinism found its 
ultimate culmination in the philosophy of Nietzsche, the 
philosophy of the superman,—he who is accountable to 
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no one for the use of the strength that is his, who, as 
long as he is strong enough to defend what he does, as 
long as there is none stronger to keep him from doing it, 
is justified. That theory says that the measure of one’s 
strength is also the measure of its limits. ‘Therefore 
Nietzsche claims that morality is something for slaves. 
The superman is beyond good or evil. ‘The Napoleonic 
or Bismarckian natures are laws unto themselves: * they 
are by nature equipped, and so are justified to use their 
talents and powers as they please, accountable to nobody 
until a stronger come and hold them in the leash: then 
they must respect the limits artificially created by the 
stronger for the governing of the weaker. ‘This relig- 
ion gives the weak but one consolation, that they have 
been dignified to act as the humus or soil out of which 
some great man has been generated. This theory, not 
altogether put into the forms of syllogism or philosophic 
statement, is the religion or practical life to-day. Of 
course on Sunday one may preach something different; 
but, they say, you cannot run business as religion, and 
there are those who believe that the Sermon on the Mount 
is a sort of ideal code, which of course must be ad- 
mired,—something to be put on the étagére, looked at 
and put back, but not to be made practical use of in our 
mills or factories or markets. The practical theory now 
is that “the race is to the swift: God for us all, and the 
devil take the hindmost’’; that that is the law of nature, 
and that nature knows no other. But the weaker have 
not been very slow in learning that doctrine for them- 
selves; and they have discovered, or are discovering, 
that one man with millions may not be so strong as mill- 
ions of men banded together, and they have learned or- 
Banization to bring their strength to bear on the ques- 
tion of life, not in atomic dispersion, but in concert, and 
they say to those who have been long enough at the 
banquet table, ‘“Ote-toi que je m’y mette”’; and the 
ery is again, Bayonets and bullets and policemen for 
the protection of those threatened in their vested rights 
by the millions, and we have a state of war, the practical 
result of conscious or unconscious exploitation of that 
interpretation of life according to Nietzsche, the prophet 
of the right indisputable of the superman. 

Now, shall the Church be silent, or perhaps drop a few 
tears and call for peace? ‘‘Peace, peace,’”’ says the old 
prophet, ‘but there is no peace for the wicked.” As 
long as wickedness is wickedness on either side, so long 
there is call for the Church to preach the better theory 
of life and the truer interpretation of man’s existence and 
man’s duty. The Church must speak up; it must bring 
to the knowledge of the many and of the mighty, of the 
lowly and of the great, the fact that the Decalogue and 
the Sermon on the Mount are not prognostications of 
things in the distant hereafter, but are to be translated 
into institutions and activities right here and now. ‘The 
Church must, in the first place, in this, its task, strike 
the note that is fundamental, that God gives according 
to his grace. We are elected and selected. The Dar- 
win theory speaks of selection, but it makes the process 
run finally toward the selection of the strongest. We 
shall teach the doctrine that no man is entitled to what 
he has, except by virtue of the process of selection and 
election, which is God’s way of governing the world. 
Why am I gifted with brain? Why is another gifted with 
foresight? Why is another not gifted with the same in- 
sight? It is all by virtue of the great law of election 
and selection, and that implies that the one is elected and 
selected, and therefore is given opportunity: he holds 
what is his not as his own, but as a steward. God has 
given him his opportunities, so that he may hold them 
in trust and apply them for the benefit of all mankind. 
That is the teaching which we shall, in the first place, bring 
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to bear on social affairs,—a new spirit, a spirit which, I 
am happy to say, has been growing of late years. As 
one of the speakers this morning so pithily put it, a new 
generation of men is needed, and is about to come into 
manhood,—a generation that understands the oppor- 
tunity and powers which inhere in society, which are 
not placed at the disposal of the individual for individ- 
ual advantage, and that what we are we are through God, 
and therefore accountable for to God. We are coworkers 
with God, said Paul, and the old rabbis used to say that 
every man is a partner of God in creation. It is so still, 
man is still in the making. Some men are on the make, 
but we are in the making; and in this new creation of 
mankind we are coworkers with God, and God gives 
us means that out of the strife and struggle, the sorrow 
and suffering, there shall arise a new humanity, more 
strongly bound together by ties of life,—a humanity in 
which each one shall know his brother and know his God, 
and all shall work together towards the establishment 
on earth of equity and justice and righteousness in the 
affairs of men. 

Another thing religion must do. It must value things 
and men in their universal relations. It must give an 
answer to the question, What are things worth? It must 
tell us that the universe is not accidental, that life is worth 
living, that to do right is not matter of convenience or 
convention, but that to do right is to do that which 
is consistent with what is central and universal. If 
religion is the standard, the Church shall certainly set 
up the standard by which the worth shall be judged. 
Perhaps there might not be so much bitterness in the 
world if we had not the wrong standard for assigning 
glory or withholding it. Great men, the beneficiaries 
of peculiar opportunities, naturally amass great wealth. 
I am not one of those that hold that wealth must always 
be predatory in origin. According to work rendered, so- 
ciety gives compensation, and the man who creates new 
opportunities or combines insight and energy in such 
a way that new utilities spring therefrom has been of 
service to society, for which society repays him more than 
it would the hewer of wood and drawer of water. Social- 
istic theories are injured by the idea that men are equal, 
for the remuneration of the social service, is properly 
dependent on the kind of service rendered. It is true 
that many a thinker renders social service, and society 
does not compensate him sufficiently: many a poet or 
a painter comes to his grave before his contribution has 
been recognized. But, as a rule, it will be found true 
that society compensates the man of creative energy and 
force, and values him more highly and compensates 
him more liberally than it’ does the monotonous, though 
important work of the man who merely puts together 
what some one else has planned. But here comes the 
injustice of the present manner of measuring. We are 
given to value more highly the men who, as represen- 
tatives of the combined efforts of society, proceed to 
make inadequate return to society by giving away what 
society has given them. ‘This kind of action is not proper 
subject for the laudations that are frequently heaped 
upon it. The founding of libraries and endowing of 
universities is a good thing in itself, but it would often 
have been better if the work of these men had been on 
lines of more rectitude. These men, however, are vic- 
tims of their age and under the hypnotic spell of their 
environment; and this age is filled, as I have said, with 
the spirit of Nietzsche, and it is from that they have got 
their theory that in business, which is warfare, every- 
thing is fair, that success justifies everything, and for the 
larger things it is absolutely necessary to purchase courts 
—if such a thing could be done—or even executive offi- 
cers. And they have no compunction in any of these 
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things if they deem them necessary, not though the foun- 
tain of public life be poisoned or the hands of justice 
be tied. Then the moment a million is put into the 
foundation of something, we all begin to sing hymns of 
praise, and the preacher is expected to go into dithyram- 
bic raptures over the great man who has given up some 
of that which in essence he received from us in excess 
of the’ scale of compensation. It belongs to the Church 
to protest against this false standard of estimating social 
acts, of whatever kind. We must bring home to the 
world, by whatever means are at our disposal, the reali- 
zation that one who gives himself to a great cause gives 
far more than he gives who is the recipient of the surplus 
which social activity has created. There are many of 
these men who indeed hesitate to accept these lauda- 
tions, and do so unwillingly; but we have forced them 
upon them until they have come to believe that the main 
thing is to become rich, and then to dull the edge of wealth 
by acts of philanthropy. A few weeks agoI was asked 
by the Daily News to read a number of Christmas stories. 
They were fearfully and wonderfully made, and every 
one of them was to the effect that a poor boy went out 
on Christmas eve, crying and selling papers, and met 
a philanthropist, who gave him a dollar, and he took 
the dollar and invested it, and in twenty-four years he 
became a Rockefeller, or something of that sort, and 
endowed colleges. The idea that to be socially service- 
able you have to be of the company of the strong is the 
false application of ideas which may be good in them- 
selves. Now who shall speak up when public corrup- 
tion runs rank in our country? What has made public 
corruption? It is just that idea that success is all that 
must be considered, that everything is fair so long as the 
end is attained. Corruption goes through our land, 
and many of us, wedded to the ideals of democracy, have 
been tempted at times .to doubt whether a constitu- 
tional monarchy would not be better after all than a gov- 
ernment by the rich, for the rich, through corruption 
for corruption,—a government by corrupters and _ politi- 
cians, by which we cast indignity upon our government 
by the people for the people. 

These spasmodic reform movements generally accom- 
plish almost nothing, but the Church shall be a permanent 
energy for reform. The Church is so organized as to 
be at its post all the time, not merely when things have 
become so bad that they can go on no longer. The 
Church shall speak out all the time, all the time. The 
newspapers may take up the cry for reform. ‘They do 
so at times, but they themselves are commercial enter- 
prises. They have consideration influencing them at 
times, and not always determining their course in the 
right direction. And therefore, again, the Church must be 
the organ through which the public consciousness shall 
find its vocalization. It shall look forward and upward, 
and speak out. ‘The pulpit shall be independent, and 
there is often more glory in preaching men out of the 
Church than in preaching them in. The Church is the 
_ only instrumentality that combines permanency with 
effectiveness, energy with enthusiasm, and the recogni- 
tion of the wrong with faith in man’s power to rise above 
the wrong, and with pity for the wrong-doer and certainty 
that in the plan of God those who work for right will 
eventually be successful. 

Finally, the Church as a church should be the pro- 
phetic voice for social justice. The rich have their 
organs of speech, the mighty have their megaphones; 
but the poor and downtrodden have none to speak for 
them, and here the Church shall step in. It shall 
speak for them, it shall be the voice of the downtrodden. 
The Master said, “Come unto me ye that are laden”; 
and the Church shall be the prophetic voice of protest 
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against that which crushes the weak, and the voice of 
a prophet consecrated with the fire of God to the lifting 
up of the weak, either to noble self-dependence or to 
honorable and effective social co-operation. If the 
Church stands for this, if her voice is heard without favor 
and without fear, interpreting the desires that are right- 
eous, the hopes that are pure, then this work will come 
again into her hands. They distrust us to-day. They 
hold that we are but a club to insure the rich their seats 
in the synagogue. They think the minister is merely there 
to sing praises at the grave of the millionaire, that he is 
expected to have more omniscience than the Deity him- 
self, to discover virtues when some one dies that God 
never saw; and for all this they despise us. Let us go 
back to the spirit of the Master: let the weaker find 
in us their advocates and the downtrodden their help- 
ers. Let us protest when wrong is done. ‘Then we 
can go to them when they are doing wrong, then we can 
stand between the two lines that are rushing to deadly 
conflict. We can go to those who are organized to wrest 
rights from others, and plead with them for social peace, 
and plead with them to come together; and perhaps 
through us they shall come to an understanding with 
each other. The function of the Church is to be the 
prophet of righteousness; and, if so, she shall be the 
bringer of social peace, the promoter of confidence be- 
tween the workers and those who give work, between those 
who have capital and those who are to utilize it for the 
advancement of mankind. 

This is no new plan. It is the old plan, the old concep- 
tion of the Church by the prophets. It was, I am sure, 
the idea the great Master had. “My kingdom is not of 
this world,” he said, but it shall be of this world; and, 
as the apostolic messenger of the kingdom, the Church 
must be in this world, and not be worldly, must be in the 
world, and not lost init. And, the more it pleads and 
works for social justice, the more it prepares the way 
for the kingdom in which all social antitheses are lifted 
up to the higher plane of social syntheses, where, in spite 
of corruption, evil, distress, we have trust; and each 
shall work together, doing his best for the deepening 
of life for all and the quickening of love among all. 

What need I say more? Moses’ word was, ‘Let the 
mountain be cleft, but let justice be done’’; and some have 
said that there is a difference between law and love, 
have argued that law and love are contradictory. That 
is wrong. ‘The highest love must take shape and form 
in the highest law; and, when that is done, the highest 
law being the law of social justice, through social jus- 
tice the highest love comes to be realized. In the begin- 
ning was the word, and with mere ideals we revert to the 
days of the beginning; but the word became flesh, and 
our ideals must become flesh, and the word must dwell 
in man. Our word must again incarnate itself in inten- 
tion and in consecration, not for the beyond, but for 
the now and the here. 


History and Development of Unitarianism as to its 
Motives. 


BY REV. CHARLES E. ST. JOHN. 


Unitarianism has been a movement so wide, so inde- 
pendent, so broad in scope and opportunity, that it is 
extremely difficult to make general statements in regard 
to it. We remember that some of the finest expressions 
of our spiritual life in our body have been impossible 
to classify. As the lily of the field loses color and 
fragrance when put into the press of the botanist, how- 
ever accurate the classification, so that which is sweet 
and rare among us would be lost by any general statement. 
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Yet I venture to feel that we can make certain general 
statements about the motives at the heart of our Uni- 
tarianism which shall be, in the main, true of all who have 
gloried in its name. Let me turn your attention from 
that kind of development of Unitarian motives which 
pertains to generation after generation, from that de- 
velopment of motives whereby one motive succeeds 
another, to certain motives which have been at the heart 
of all Unitarianism, I think,—motives which were as pure 
and shining in the heart of Francis David of Hungary, 
when sweeping Koloszvar into the Unitarian faith in 
the sixteenth century, and later meeting his death in 
persecution, as pure and complete, asin the hearts of 
Samuel J. May and George William Curtis and William 
Potter and Edward Everett Hale; for there is a certain 
development of motive in the individual Unitarian as 
well as the kind of motive in Unitarianism at large. 
The history of the individual is the history of the race 
in miniature. I want to show how our motives grow 
in the hearts of individuals under the power of our 
splendid convictions; for these doctrines which have 
been held by our fathers and by us have been for the 
building up of motives,.and for nothing else. We hold 
truth, we give our hearts to truth, we preach truth, to 
get at the great source of human conduct, of the states 
of mind that result in conduct. We believe with all 
our hearts in the God who cares for our souls and lives 
and conditions, and who has work for each one of us 
to do separately, and for all of us to do together; and 
out of that faith of ours, however preached and held, 
there has sprung, from the time of Francis David until 
now, a great motive of religious calmness. That is the 
‘beginning,—a calmness in the presence of God that 
enables us to face the conditions of our own lives and the 
conditions of others’ lives, whatsoever our hopes may be 
as to changes needed—a calmness, which enables us to 
sing, with Browning, that ‘‘God’s in his heaven, 
All’s right with the world’’; a calmness teaching that 
doctrine, false as soon as it is uttered, yet true as ever, 
as people go through the world singing the calmness 
that comes through the faith that God is and that in 
some manner his children can be content to live in him; 
a calmness that frees us frorn all fear, makes us fearless 
of conditions present, fearless of all duties to come, 
fearless of the time after death, whatsoever it may in- 
volve, fearless because of the grandeur of the calmness 
of our faith. But now comes the development of that 
motive in the individual soul. The realization of the 
present power and love of God is the beginning, and, 
as soon as we feel that, there comes the responsibility 
for this truth which we must go through the world sing- 
ing, preaching our doctrine for the blessing of mankind. 
We must go forth to help other men to feel this calmness 
and to live in it and trust in it with all their heart and 
soul and strength: our calmness must deepen into a 
missionary spirit, must deepen into passion for the service 
of this faith of ours, into a willingness to work and toil 
and preach and sing the faith of our hearts, that men 
everywhere may learn the glory of such a faith and feel 
the steadying force of such a motive of calmness and 
reliance upon God. ‘ 

We believe also in the everlasting worth of the human 
soul; we believe that even more than we believe in God; 
we believe the human soul can be trusted, that we can 
rely on the nature of man, rely on it in all conditions. 
And so there comes into our hearts, with that part of the 
Unitarian thought, the motive of hope. If human nature 
can be trusted, there is hope for me, for you, for our 
bread-winner everywhere; and we look forward calmly 
for the broadening day to bring our hope. Our hope 
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individual lives to all men of all thought to bring forth 
the culture in them, to broaden their comprehension, 
to bring out the possibilities of the enjoyment and suc- 
cess of life. 

We believe again that life is worth while. No matter 
what conditions there may be for any man, life is worth 
while for him under those conditions. And yet again 
that is but the beginning of a motive that must deepen 
and broaden and grow lofty and generous; for, if life is 
worth while, it must be made more and more worth 
while for every soul. It seems more worth while for 
some than it does for the multitude. There are many 
who are so restricted and penned in by conditions that 
they do not realize that their life is worth while; and 
we must go forth with the passion for service to our 
fellow-men to make the conditions of life somuch brighter 
and more just that all men in their hearts may realize 
the joy of life, the glory of duty, and the privilege of re- 
sponsibility. So with the deepening motive, the con- 
viction that the calmness of faith gives, we go on to 
the vision of service, allying ourselves to the great army 
of those who in the name of Jesus from ancient times 
till now have been ready to lay down their lives in the 
service of mankind. Weare anointed of God for this,— 
to lay down our lives when called on, to do so in the 
service of others, if we may make conditions more beauti- 
ful and just and sincere and brotherly. Sacrifice is not 
an inevitable duty resting upon the faithful servant of 
God: all that is required of us is service. The desire 
for service is the culmination of the growing nobleness 
of all men’s lives. Now and again that motive of service 
will lead this or that savior of mankind to lay down 
his life; Jesus had to do it, many another has had to 
do it; happy, in a sense, are they who do not have to 
do it. But the glory of the world shines the most on those 
who have had to make sacrifice, and in time the light 
may dawn on this world, and we shall see that the mul- 
titude who have endured wrong conditions in the in- 
terest of progress for mankind are those whose brows 
are glorified with the light of sacrifice. You say our 
brethren are oppressed: that is only partly true, for 
they that are oppressed show the point where progress 
is now at work. Go back to the calmness of your faith 
as it has been broadened by the teachings of evolution. 
A progressive world is grander than one that has had no 
change. Progress means the beginning of new things 
and the going on to larger and better conditions. The 
man whose life is oppressed by social injustice has 
not got the hardest burden to carry. I would rather 
go across the ocean again and again, toiling in the pit 
of the coal stoker, than bear some of the burdens I have 
seen on the shoulders of men in prosperity. That is 
not inconsiderateness toward our brethren who are 
suffering, that is calmness of faith in God and the world 
of progress. God made this world the best it could 
be up to this moment, but he puts into our hearts the 
vision that out of the past the future must dawn. And 
how does he mean to make the world grander and love- 
lier? Why, through the motive in our hearts, through 
the service we shall render, through the increasing truth 
of his children who are ready to offer any sacrifice in 
the carrying out of that service, sacrificing day after 
day of time, sacrificing money and strength and de- 
votion, sacrificing, if need be, life itself, and every personal 
interest, every personal doctrine and hope, for the 
glory of helping our brethren on and up and out to the 
next stage of a beautiful life, a world perfect from the 
point of view of the God who made this world as it was 
in the beginning, as it is now, and as it shall be in the 
time to come through the passion of the motive that shall 
grow in the hearts of the children of God. 
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Unitarianism: Its Organization and Administration. 


BY REV. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


The churches of our generation stand before their 
opportunities and obligations as the suitors of Portia 
before the caskets which decide for them their fate. 
The caskets are of gold and silver and lead. ‘The leaden 
one looks comparatively uninviting, and on it is written 
the warning legend, ‘‘Who chooses me must give and 
hazard all he hath.” Yet we of this Christian fellow- 
ship pass over the gold and the silver and deliberately 
choose the lead; for that casket contains not power or 
numbers or wealth, but the choicest treasure of all,— 
freedom. 

The thing which gives our communion special place 
in the service of the modern world is our supreme con- 
fidence in the convincing power of simple truth and’ the 
persuasive methods of perfect freedom. ‘There are, 
indeed, many ways in which the religious life can be 
nourished and upbuilt. Many lives are moved by the 
appeal to traditional authority, others by symbolism, 
by beauty of color and form, or by the sense of organiza- 
tion, by force of numbers, by external order and disci- 
pline. These agencies are perfectly legitimate, and yet 
in none of them can we confide our hope. We cannot 
undertake to subordinate the reason or supplant the 
private judgment by appeal to dogmatic authority. 
We cannot compete with the more decorative communions 
in the pomp of ritual, or with more highly organized 
communions in ecclesiastical discipline. To us belongs 
the harder, and, I venture to believe, the diviner, function 
of encouraging the free and natural intercourse, un- 
mediated by any priest or form, of the souls of men 
with the imperishable sources of power and peace. 

Let us renew our confidence in this distinctive mission. 
Let those who will shrink from the risks of such a high 
adventure; but let us, as we meet here to renew affec- 
tionate intercourse and to take counsel together for 
the better service of the kingdom of God, pledge our- 
selves anew to this faith in intellectual and spiritual 
freedom, in all the ample splendor of its spirit and prom- 
ise, lifting up our eyes to see how beautiful upon the 
mountains are the feet of its approach and confident that 
the glory of the summits we are set to climb is the harbin- 
ger of day. 

“Tt is not by might,” saith the Lord, “but by my 
spirit that the kingdoms of the earth are to become the 
kingdoms of righteousness and peace.’”’ We are a people 
who absolutely refuse to become entangled in the ma- 
chinery of religion. We reduce church government to 
the lowest possible terms. We make our forms of worship 
simple, elastic, natural, direct. We are concerned 
not about the mechanism, but about the motive power 
of religion. What we desire to develop is not an ecclesi- 
astical machine, but a spiritual force. 

“The great indictment against the Christian churches 
of our day,” said the preacher of the sermon before 
this Conference some years ago, is ‘“‘not that they do 
not stand for great things, but that they make such 
small use of them.’”’ Each sect seems to live its little 
provincial life, engaged in the management of its own 
little machinery, absorbed in trivial issues like the phras- 
ing of a rubric or the cut of a vestment, or involved in 
the discussion of themes of which a distinguished preacher 
once said, ‘‘What conclusion they may come to is of 
slight importance, the only really important thing is 
that they should come to an end.” Many a soul one 
sees, indeed, in every communion upheld and blessed by 
rich personal experience, and many an organized activity 
of pure and high beneficence, and yet the churches, 
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when they come together for serious counsel, so often 
are apt to display the self-examining, self-discrediting 
temper which betrays the timid mind, or devote them- 
selves to the consideration of insignificant details of 
organization. Into all that introspective activity and 
that small use of great things it is our privilege to bring 
the great witness of spiritual freedom summoning men 
from the local to the universal themes, from the seen 
to the unseen. Our mission in the Christian Church 
to-day is “‘not to systematize its life, but to revive its 
life,’ to bring to a world weary of theological debate 
and ecclesiastical mummery, the inspiration of larger 
hopes and new ideals. Our significance lies in our 
single-minded loyalty to truth, freedom, and brother- 
hood, our recognition of reality and our prompt respon- 
siveness to the summons of the present age. 

When, then, sir, you ask me to speak here of our 
administrative methods, you do not expect me, I am 
sure,—for all here are reasonably familiar with my habits 
of thought and action,—to deal-with the details of our 
organized life.-The defects of our organization are 
patent to all: they do not need emphasis. The crude- 
ness of our discipline is perfectly obvious. These de- 
ficiencies are inherent in our inheritance and purpose. 
They may be exaggerated by our personal imperfections, 
our faults of character, our errors of judgment; but, 
when we accept the delights of freedom, we accept, too, 
its perils. ‘‘Who chooseth me must give and hazard 
all he hath.”’ 

We are Congregationalists by inheritance, by con- 
viction, by spiritual necessity. We commit ourselves 
unreservedly to the control of the law of liberty. We 
hold that the real and permanent benefactors of our 
race are the men who have known how to increase mental 
and spiritual liberty, and that any organization that 
wishes to serve society in an eminent degree must see 
to it that all its work gives freer and freer play to the 
infinite diversity of human faculties and aspirations. 
We do not care for any administrative methods which 
are nothing more than an artificial arrest of dissolution. 
Such bonds do not greatly help the body and they 
seriously chafe the spirit. The only organization we 
desire is that which comes of natural cohesion, from the 
love of our common inheritances, from the fervor of 
our common admirations, the interchange of our common 
convictions, the glow of our common faith and worship. 

The bond of union which unites such a free fellowship 
cannot be any kind of mechanical contrivance and cannot 
be derived from any external authority. It is pri- 
marily a sentiment. Of course a sentiment defies 
exact definition. The phrase that best describes the 
spirit that animates our working fellowship is ‘“‘the 
honor of a gentleman.”’ That is the sentiment of a 
man who is neither concerned nor interested in any 
struggle for pre-eminence, who is above all selfish con- 
siderations, who habitually practises considerate cour- 
tesy and simple justice, who founds his judgments on an 
instinctive sense of right, and who gives himself to pub- 
lic-spirited service simply as a law of his inward being. 

Authority with us is not a matter of office, but simply 
a matter of judgment and character. It is something 
personal rather than official, Our executive organiza- 
tions are formed not to exert power, but to communi- 
cate it. Institutions cannot create life, but they can 
save it from waste. They can collect the scattered 
sparks and make one glowing fire out of the dispersed 
embers that cannot long maintain their separate heat. 
They can concentrate activity and lift enthusiasm to the 
point of achievement. The only forms of organization 
that I can get interested in are those which thus conserve 
and transmit more abundant life, those which are the 
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natural expression of a spiritual energy that vivifies, 
connects, fuses into unity our scattered energies. 

The education of a religious democracy unused to 
co-operative or prolonged effort, impatient of guidance, 
traditionally opposed to propagandism, and somewhat 
inclined to self-complacency,—the education of such a 
democracy in ways of mutual support, in habits of giv- 
ing and in efficient methods of carrying on their common 
concerns, is necessarily slow and a bit discouraging. 
A long catalogue of the things we might have done and 
have failed to do, or of the better ways of doing what 
we have tried to achieve, might of course be made out; 
but it would not be a very profitable occupation. De- 
mocracy in civil government is still an experiment, 
and must be content to abide continued tests of its 
usefulness and adaptability. Democracy in church 
administration is even more on trial. The Roman, 
Anglican, and Presbyterian churches have discovered 
better ways of integrating government and more success- 
ful methods of imparting drill and discipline to their 
people than have Congregationalists. I, nevertheless, 
believe in Congregationalism, as the most wholesome and 
flexible principle of ecclesiastical administration for the 
churches of a free commonwealth. Congregationalism 
puts the emphasis on the intelligence and trustworthiness 
of the people. It involves public and continuous dis- 
cussion of all questions.of common interest and reason- 
ably unanimous agreements. Congregationalism sup- 
plies, as no other system can, the free play for individual 
thought and action, and the spirit of co-operation which 
make governments just and public-spirited. At any 
rate, whether we like Congregationalism or not, Congre- 
gationalists we are and always will be. It is futile to 
discuss any other polity. We must work out our destiny 
under that system, and we must accept our responsi- 
bilities under it. : 

But now, when we have done that, there are still some 
traits and tendencies, some differences of emphasis, 
among Congregational churches that may concern the 
welfare and progress of our cause. 

In the process of drawing together any loose federation 
into a conscious unity two forces are always to be reck- 
oned with,—the centrifugal and the centripetal. That 
division of opinion about the administration of democra- 
cies, civil or religious, is of course familiar and historic; 
but it is interesting to see how even the division still is, 
and how real the difference in the current thought of 
intelligent people after more than one hundred years 
of practical experience of democratic administration. 

One group perceives that efficiency of administration 
is impossible under a diffusive type of organization. It 
sees that efficiency requires concentration of responsibility, 
and that an inefficient administration is not only imme- 
diately demoralizing, but menacing to the whole ex- 
periment of democracy. ‘This group, therefore, believes 
in such adjustments as will concentrate responsibility 
and thereby promote efficiency. 

The other group perceives that efficiency is not every- 
thing, and that it even may become dangerous to democ- 
racy unless provision is also made for progress in the 
power of self-government and home rule. This group, 
therefore, holds that the first necessity is the training of 
people into close and immediate interest in the administra- 
tion of affairs. Under Congregational forms, that is, 
some think that it is more important that the individual 
churches should be left to manage their own affairs than 
that the affairs of all the churches should be well man- 
aged, and others think that the whole is more than any 
of its parts, and the Unitarian movement something 
bigger than even the independency of the single parish. 


1 Now it appears that there is developing among us a 
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third group, to which I belong, which ventures to be- 
lieve that fellowship and independency can be united in 
freedom. This group desires to put into practice a 
method of administration which will combine the ef- 
ficiency which can come only from concentration of 
responsibility with the education in the administration 
of free institutions, which can cotne only with the diffu- 
sion of interest among the people at large,—a form of 
administration which will at once conserve the indepen- 
dency which guards intellectual and spiritual liberty, 
liturgical variety and lay control, and promote the 
federalism which will secure executive efficiency. ‘This 
group believes in the principle of the ‘community of 
interest.”” It would have us realize that where closer 
articulation of administrative parts, economy of opera- 
tion, promptness of decision, and adequate expression of 
the collective will are the aims in view, the motive is 
not the overriding of rights, but the better execution of 
duties; not power for power’s sake, but for what power 
may do for beneficent ends. The only organization we 
want is simply that which will help men to march to- 
gether who can perfectly well stand or walk alone. We 
yield not a jot of our loyalty to independency. We do 
not suggest that independency is a spent force. ‘There 
are no spent forces of that vital sort. Positive and con- 
structive forces may overlap one another, act and react 
on one another, but do not annihilate one another. 
Against the ancient foes, against political or ecclesias- 
tical despotism, independency holds good; but, if we fail 
to ally ourselves with the forces that to-day sweep us into 
collective energies, our individualism will end in narrow- 
ness and isolation. The path to individual efficiency 
itself lies through the entanglements of human sympa- 
thies and toils. Independency is not superseded when 
beside it we put the broader conceptions of unity. We 
want to strike again the note of universality. We want 
to get away from partialism of every kind. Why, even 
in our fight for religious liberty we cannot but be aware 
of our allies. The days of our solitary struggle are over. 
The Church which fights for freedom to-day fights in the 
fellowship of the churches that are as free as itself. 

In debate about these things it is easy to cultivate 
that confusion of mind which cannot separate ideas of 
efficiency from suspicions of autocracy. The appeal to 
jealousy of power is the easy instrument of criticism. 
You will-find that the same catchwords have done ser- 
vice in all democracies. American history is full of illus- 
trations. Unreasonable local jealousies prolonged the 
struggles of the Revolution, postponed the completion 
of the Union, produced the compromises of the Constitu- 
tion, delayed and nearly prevented its adoption, and 
later nearly brought about the disruption of the Union. 
The sensible man in serious mood knows that our nation 
is the better because it is a real union of independent 
States bound inseparably together, sharing burdens and 
privileges, and offering the protection of a strong ad- 
ministration and coherent institutions to every threat 
of aggression. So, too, at the bottom he knows that our 
independent churches would be more useful and influen- 
tial if they could act and move together and not as sep- 
arated units, a mob of jostling independencies. Unity 
does not necessarily imply the despotism of any one, 
but rather the concord of all. In fellowship of effort we 
are made partakers of each other’s strength. Our in- 
dividuality is not conquered, but invigorated and up- 
lifted. Organization is not for aggrandizement, but 
simply for serviceableness. 

Shall we not recognize that individual power is not 
brought into society, so muchas made there? ‘The best 
thing achieved by civilized society is indeed the develop- 
ment of individual character and the energy of personal 
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conviction and consciousness; but, without the confidence 
that what is now a lonely independency will be hereafter 
accepted truth and habit, independency itself would 
lose its nobler form and wither into egotism and self-will. 
Individual efficiency is itself the blossom and the fruit 
of the social consciousness. We win indeed a true lib- 
erality only when we identify ourselves with some cause 
or movement larger than ourselves and win a share in 
the collective faith and power of a fellowship of kindred 
minds and hearts. ‘Then is the power of the individual 
infinitely multiplied. Then the history of the move- 
ment becomes his experience, the power of the fellowship 
his delight, the progress of the cause his hope and _ in- 
spiration. He begins to say ‘“we,’’ not ‘“I,’’—we shall 
do thus and thus, win new territory for freedom, new 
truth from God, new fraternity for humanity. 

Finally, then, what is to win for us this unity? What 
is to fuse these antithetic and equally essential principles 
of independency and fellowship? There is a law as true 
in the realm of ideas as in physics,—that two counter- 
balancing forces are turned into co-operation by the 
presence of a third and higher force which co-ordinates 
them. The energy which shall unify an independence 
apt to become weak through isolation and a fellowship 
apt to become weak through compromise is a deeper 
realization of our function to interpret the blended law 
and liberty of the kingdom of God. The perpetuity 
and revival of our churches can be found in one thing,— 
in a fuller, richer, more intense faith in the Holy Spirit 
which moves men to liberty and brotherhood. Per- 
vaded by that faith, we shall find blessedness and joy 
in our houses of prayer and praise, whether two or three 
are gathered there, or whether thousands give or with- 
hold their sympathies. Animated by that faith, we shall 
not be content to look on as idle spectators while the 
battle between righteousness and iniquity is being fought 
out in every living soul and upon the larger field of this 
world’s history. Triumphing by that faith, we shall 
press fearlessly forward towards the prize of our high 
calling, the stainless glory of the serviceable life. 


History and Development of Unitarianism: as to Its 


Organization and Administration. 


BY REV. FRANKLIN C. SOUTHWORTH. 


After the prophet, the priest. After the orator, the 
organizer. Our fellowship has produced many dis- 
tinguished preachers, but it has not been fruitful in great 
organizers. The routine and the drudgery which go 
with organization it has found, as a rule, distasteful. 
When a man arises, like Luther or Wesley, who is a great 
preacher and a great organizer at the same time, he be- 
comes the founder of a great institution, by means of 
which his ideas may be incarnated in human lives when 
his voice has become silent. In speaking to-day of 
Unitarian organization I shall, at the risk of bringing 
this meeting to an anti-climax, turn from the glowing 
ideals which the previous speakers have pictured to us 
and from the broad discussion of principles of admin- 
istration to a consideration of two concrete tendencies 
in our corporate life and to the making of a very prac- 
tical and commonplace suggestion. 

_ The first serious effort at the organization of Unitarian- 
ism was made in the vestry of the Federal Street Church 
in Boston in January, 1825. ‘That this task was far 
from being an easy one is evident from a study of the 
deliberations at that meeting as they are described by 
Mr. George Willis Cooke, or as they were described more 
than a generation ago, in most interesting fashion, by 
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the gentleman who gave the opening address this morn- 
ing. It is a happy coincidence that this discussion 
should have been opened by the man who has written 
what is by all odds the most illuminating history of the 
early organization of Unitarianism in America, and that 
this bit of denominational history should be found in 
the Life of his father, the Rev. Ezra Stiles Gannett, the 
first secretary of the American Unitarian Association 
and the moving spirit in bringing that organization into 
being. 

The difficulties with which this undertaking was con- 
fronted were the same by which similar efforts have been 
confronted ever since that time. As a basis of opera- 
tions the following resolution was offered by the Rev. 
Henry Ware; viz., ‘“That it is desirable and expedient 
that provision should be made for future meetings of 
Unitarians and liberal Christians generally.” On this 
apparently obvious proposition it is reported that speeches 
in the negative were made by some of the best-known 
and most influential ministers and laymen. Dr. Ban- 
croft of Worcester believed that Unitarianism must be 
propagated slowly and silently, not openly. Judge 
Charles Jackson affirmed that any kind of organization 
was inconsistent with the principles of liberal Christians. 
Dr. Pierce of Brookline not only objected to the resolu- 
tion, but believed that it would prove ‘‘very dangerous,” 
in that it was likely to arouse the sectarian spirit. Dr. 
Abbot of Beverly feared that the presenting of a distinct 
object for opposition would arrest the progress of Uni- 
tarianism. And Dr. Allyn of Duxbury opposed the use 
of any sectarian name, especially Unitarian or liberal. 
Others, indeed, spoke in favor of organization, and among 
them Dr. Channing, though guardedly. But even he 
was opposed to immediate organization and declined to 
accept the presidency, as Andrews Norton refused to 
accept the chairmanship of the executive committee. 
The presidency devolved, therefore, upon a septuagen- 
arian, the secretaryship upon a youth of twenty-four,— 
Mr. Gannett,—and the age of no member of the executive 
committee was more than thirty-one. 

To this little group of determined young men, who were 
willing to proceed, in spite of the charge of sectarianism, 
we owe the American Unitarian Association with its 
eighty-four years of beneficent activity, and indirectly, 
of course, our National Conference and all our other 
Unitarian organizations, as well as most of our churches. 
And who knows but that in default of the friendly rela- 
tions into which the churches were thus brought many 
of those already in existence might long ago have been 
blotted out? 

This opening chapter in the history of our corporate 
life gives us in concrete form the difficulties with which 
the spread of liberal Christianity has from the beginning 
been attended. Its most distinguished leaders have 
been doubtful as to the wisdom of a separate denomina- 
tional existence. Martineau, though affirming that he 
was Unitarian in theology, declared that he could not 
connect himself with a Unitarian church. Emerson and 
Parker, the two other prophets whom we most delight 
to honor, were for the most part quite outside our de- 
nominational life. Those of us who are the most en- 
thusiastic about the spread of Unitarian ideas were, for 
the most part, reared in other folds. The typical prod- 
uct of the Unitarian attitude is not the minister who is 
bent on converting the world to Unitarianism, but the 
man like Dr. Hale, to whom denominational loyalty, 
strong and enthusiastic though it was, was but one 
among a vast number of other loyalties, and who was 
chiefly concerned that men should live as the children 
of God. And those of us who are familiar with the prog- 
ress of Unitarianism in the West remember, to our sorrow, 
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that the man who, as secretary of the Western Con- 
ference, was for nine years a missionary of unexampled 
zeal and energy, as well as of practical efficiency, ceased 
long ago to have any real interest in this form of activity, 
and is popularly supposed throughout the West to have 
withdrawn entirely from our ranks. 

Ever since that memorable meeting in the Federal 
Street Church of which I have spoken, two purposes 
seem to have contended for the mastery in the new 
Unitarian organizations which have come into being. 
One of these was the disseminating of Unitarian ideas 
and the planting of Unitarian churches, and the other 
was the effecting of a union of liberals which should not 
be bounded by denominational lines. In the wording 
of the titles of our national and local conferences this 
latter purpose has ever been conspicuous; and we are 
told that at the first meeting of the National Conference 
a resolution was passed looking to union with the Uni- 
versalist body, that another resolution was adopted 
affirming ‘“That there should be recognition, fellowship, 
and co-operation between all those various elements in 
our population that are prepared to meet on the basis 
of Christian love,” and ‘‘That a committee consisting of 
James Freeman Clarke, Samuel J. May, and Robert 
Collyer, was appointed to promote acquaintance, fra- 
ternity, and unity between Unitarians and all of like 
liberal faith.” 

Now, though it may well be that these two motives are 
not incompatible, it is obvious that, when they exist side 
by side, they are likely to prevent the building up of a 
large denomination. As the result of causes which have 
been at work for generations, we had a right to expect 
the inauguration of the International Council as a char- 
acteristic product of the Unitarian habit of mind. It is 
devoutly to be hoped that it will prove but the forerunner 
of still greater achievements in the direction of religious 
unity. 

When we turn, however, from these more dramatic 
achievements to the quieter work of church extension, 
we find, as might have been expected, that progress has 
been slower and attended with greater difficulties. In 
spite of the zeal and ability of our officers, in spite of 
largely increased funds for missionary purposes and the 
appointment of new agents who are rendering valiant 
service in the field, and though the work of founding 
new churches goes slowly but steadily forward, we are 
confronted every now and then with the spectacle of 
churches with closed doors and of disbanded congrega- 
tions in growing-centres of population. To hold our 
executive officers responsible for these calamities would 
be cruelly unjust. They are usually the result of condi- 
tions over which they have no control. I hold, however, 
that it is proper for us at this National Conference to 
put the question to ourselves whether those of us whose 
lot has been cast with the stronger churches have done 
our part in holding up the hands of the weak, and whether 
we have realized as a body that the responsibility for 
the promotion of a religion of light and love in the dif- 
ferent parts of our country rests primarily not upon the 
shoulders of a group of gentlemen in Boston, but upon 
ourselves. 

It is because I believe that the responsibility for the 
spread of liberal Christianity in America is too great for 
any single company of men in any part of our country 
to assume that I deprecate any proposition which has 
for its object the transfer of such responsibility from the 
circumference to the centre. A few months ago, while 
on the other side of the water, I read in the Christian 
Register the vice-presidential address given at the recent 
meeting of the Western Conference at St. Paul, in which 
the recommendation was made that that conference 
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surrender to the Association the entire responsibility 
for missionary work done within its borders, including 
the appointment of a field secretary for this region; and, 
with all deference to Mr. Ames, whose opinions on pre- 
vious occasions I had been accustomed to look upon as 
inerrant, I am compelled to say that I disagreed entirely 
with his recommendation. It happens, however, that 
in this matter we are not left entirely to conjecture, for 
the same experiment was tried by the Western Con- 
ference almost exactly forty years ago, and I quote 
from ‘The Story of Unitarianism in the West’ by the 
Rey. T. B. Forbush the following account of it :— 

“The conference was rapidly increasing, and seemed 
full of promise for the future. But just here a mistake 
was made which cost us dear. In October, 1867, the sec- 
retary of the American Unitarian Association came to 
the session of the conference in Chicago with a proposi- 
tion that the conference turn its funds and its missionary 
work into the hands of the Association, and give up all 
attempt at independent active operations, accepting the 
position of a debating society. This arrangement, 
though opposed by some of the oldest and wisest members 
of the conference, was consummated in October, 1869. The 
result was soon obvious. Both churches and ministers 
lost interest in a work over which they had no control 
and in a conference which could do nothing but talk, 
The establishment of new churches suddenly ceased; 
1868 and 1869 saw eighteen established; 1870, a year 
equally propitious in every way, saw none. Only six 
were founded in the next six years. Some of our prom- 
inent ministers, notably the man who had been for years 
our trusted and efficient secretary, thought there was no 
longer any reason for continuing our organization and 
that we ought to disband. So strong was this feeling 
that it was impossible to obtain a meeting in 1871, and, 
when a meeting was almost forced at Meadville in 1872, 
none of the officers of the conference and only twelve 
ministers were present. It seemed like the grave of 
great expectations, and the question whether it was 
worth while to try to vex the ghost by a resurrection was 
very seriously discussed. But there were four or five 
young men who did not believe in dying without, at least, 
one last struggle. So they resolved that the Western 
Conference should live.” 

I should like to have our local conferences assume not 
less, but continually greater, responsibility for missionary 
work done within their borders. In view of the dis- 
cussion of the subject which has been going on during 
the last year, a discussion which deeply concerns our 
missionary policy for the entire field, I venture to de- 
clare myself as one of those who believe that the Middle 
States Conference should emulate the example of the 
Western Conference, and sooner or later the conferences 
in the other parts of the country should do the same, and 
that wherever the representatives of two or three Uni- 
tarian churches are gathered in conclave they ought to 
put to themselves the question whether there is not some 
good work which they can do together. I suspect, 
moreover, that the glorious days of our own National 
Conference, of which Mr. Batchelor told us yesterday, 
were the days when men and womet came together in 
large numbers, inspired by the vision of a common task; 
and I fear that our local conferences have languished in 
some regions because it hardly seemed worth while to 
the members to make long journeys just to hear one 
another talk. Men and women who have work to do at 
home are not likely to attend frequently conferences 
in distant cities where the only business before the meet- 
ing is that of passing a hearty vote of thanks for the gra- 


-cious hospitality of their hosts and hostesses. 


Does the engaging in this kind of activity mean se- 
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cession from the larger missionary organization or the 
cutting loose from the great common enterprise in which 
our churches are engaged together? If so, I shall not 
advocate it fora moment. It means rather the co-opera- 
tion for a common cause of the larger organizations with 
the smaller. For the former it means the stimulation 
of local initiative and the utilization of potentialities for 
service hitherto undiscovered. For the latter it means 
the seeking of advice from officers whose vision extends 
over a wider area than their own, and the receiving of 
financial assistance from those who are able and willing 
to give. When, fourteen years ago, Prof. Fenn, then 
settled in Chicago, devised the plan of the Western 
Missionary Council, by means of which three separate 
missionary agencies operating in the same field were 
enabled to co-operate for a common end, he not only 
created an effective instrument for the destruction of 
old antagonisms, but brought into operation some forces 
hitherto dormant, which we have not yet utilized to the 
full. 

To say that the method of propagating the ideas for 
which our free churches stand must be altogether differ- 
ent from the missionary methods which have been tra- 
ditionally in vogue is to state an obvious platitude. We 
cannot bring to any churchless community a body of in- 
fallible truth from any authoritative source, and the 
truth we have come to proclaim is apt to prove by no 
means new to those to whom we wish to proclaim it. It 
has been our privilege, however, in many communities, 
and it will in the years to come be our privilege in many 
more, to demonstrate the reality of the things of the 
spirit and the possibilities of a warm and genuine church 
life, to men and women who had supposed that such 
possibilities would never again be theirs. Whenever 
this deed is done, a centre has been established from which 
a beneficent influence should go forth in ever-widening 
circles. And it is only by the co-operation of those who 
have seen a vision of the things which such a church may 
mean for their own spiritual life that its blessings 
may be handed on to those who as yet have known them 
not. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School Society, 


A meeting of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society was 
held Tuesday evening, Sept. 28, President E. A. Horton in 
the chair. The addresses follow, with the exception of the 
address by Rev. Henry F. Cope, which appeared last week. 


ADDRESS BY REV. EDWARD A. HORTON. 


I welcome you, and I congratulate you who are as- 
sembled on having the loyalty and interest to consider— 
if it may be pardoned to the presiding officer to say this— 
the most important subject of the whole week. This 
might seem flippant and superficial if it were not in- 
dorsed by authorities of the highest character. Whether 
you think that this vital significance attaches to the 
Unitarian cause is for you to decide, you and others like 
you; but the fact remains, whether you wish to apply 
this dynamic and vital connection with the Unitarian 
movement or not,—the fact remains that the subject of 
religious education is of the first importance to Church 
and State at the present time. The head of the American 
Unitarian Association—there are several heads, but this 
was one of them—indicated to me this morning a little 
surprise that there was no address in the preliminary 
programme from the Sunday-School Society. The reason 
for that was that this meeting to-night was given up to 
this representative organization, and I bring now what 
might have been said this forenoon to the International 
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Conference, greetings from those who constitute the 
Sunday-School Society, the clergy, and the laity. AndI 
would remind you that you would not have existed but 
for the Sunday-School Society, you would not be here in 
conclave assembled, enthusiastic, and numerous, but for 
the nursery work and the seed-sowing of the Sunday- 
School enterprise, promoting the thing you have secured 
a hold upon in the present generation. We avow, too, 
in the Sunday-School Society, our fresh allegiance and 
devotion to the large welfare represented in the National 
Conference. The fact that there are four speakers on the 
programme, each one with great competency to speak on 
the special topic assigned to him, will prove to you that 
I must be brief. 

Fifty years ago—half a century ago, as we repeat it to 
emphasize the flight to time—I walked these streets of 
Chicago as a boy: J rode in a boat off where now boule- 
vards are to be constructed for the greater glory of this 
great and expanding city. As a youngster I knew the 
nascent Chicago; and I comehere to-day, as I have come 
at other times,-and I-behold all this expanding glory 
which led President Taft to deliver a certain utterance 
which has struck a momentary chill in the Bostonians. 
Holmes gave us reason to believe that we were the hub 
of the universe; but President Taft told the people here 
recently that Chicago was the real hub, because around 
it revolved so many important interests and vital affairs 
relating to the welfare of the public. I do not question 
it. JI am only citing that utterance as to the transfer of 
the hub question from the Atlantic coast to this coast of 
Lake Michigan. Granting that, how has it come to 
pass? As that youngster of fifty years ago, I remember 
the mire, the irregular plank sidewalks, the ragged and 
rudimentary state of things that existed, a grouping 
only towards something they had in mind. Why have 
the citizens now come to the position that it can be said 
that their city is a great central pivot for affairs political, 
civic, and possibly religious, of the country? Because 
of brains; because of convictions that they were going to 
redeem swamps and mire and obstacles of all sorts, and 
make something worthy of American citizens; because 
of a determination to raise out of these obstacles some- 
thing really worth while. Well, they have done it. And 
now what are they going to do? Is there to be a soul 
within this great material prosperity and splendor? ‘The 
same question that concerns Chicago—I only take it as 
an illustration—concerns you all and all who have the 
welfare, the true advancement, of our institutions at 
heart, and that means that religious education enters 
into the matter vitally; and to-night we have to consider 
just how it is a factor in the right upbuilding of a com- 
munity, of a city, of a commonwealth. Massachusetts 
would never have had its galaxy of reputations, its ra- 
diant centres of influence, if it had not regarded ideals, 
the soul question, behind and within the material 
prosperity. Education, which we are to consider to- 
night, is represented here by leaders in this country; and 
they all justify the fact that it is a two-edged implement 
which can be used both ways, which may serve the high- 
est and noblest purposes in life, or may sharpen the wits 
of those who wish to destroy progressive Christian civili- 
zation, insidious, keen intriguers against the welfare of 
society. Now, religious education comes in here, to make 
the best of all these advantages, conscious of high stand- 
ards. Dr. Hale was fond of telling —it is an old story— 
of the Chicago man who said, “Well, we have been busy 
doing these sorts of things; but I tell you what, when we 
get to literature and art and the rest of it, we will hustle 
just in the same way.’”’ ‘That is to say, in no disparaging 
comment, the same energy that has developed this part 
and other parts of the United States, if directed toward 
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character-making, toward the amelioration of religious 
conditions, toward spiritualizing of achievement, will 
have glorious and uplifting effect. The Sunday-School 
Society in this meeting to-night has no self-glorifying 
motive. It will not seek to give any special details of 
its work, with the exception of one fact, and I think Mr. 
Cope will agree that I am justified in referring to that,— 
the fact that we have produced, I think for the first 
time in our States, a graded and complete system of 
religious education. Link by link we have tried to es- 
tablish it, and it will fall or triumph according to its 
merits; but, as President Faunce of Brown University 
says, the Sunday School must be regarded as a school, 
must be considered distinctly educative, and whatever 
helps toward that end must be in the line of progress. 
The chasm, as he says, between possibilities and per- 
formance is wide in the Sunday School; but it is for you 
and others who share your enthusiasm and intelligence 
to take that institution, if you call it such, that part of 
the organized church life, and carry it up into the posi- 
tion of a training school, into something that shall produce 
finally adults of conviction and character and spiritualized 
Christianity. There are, in the repute of traditional 
sayings, the three R’s in public-school training. There 
are also the three R’s in religious training, equally fun- 
damental and necessary: they are Reverence, Reason, 
and Religion. You have listened to-day with great 
regard to a rabbi whose vibrant oratory has stirred you. 
A fellow of his, equal in reputation, Rabbi Fleischer, has 
said to us many times that the great need of to-day is 
reverence among the young throughout the nation,—rev- 
erence for the past, reverence for old age, reverence for 
ideals, reverence for authority, and to this end the 
Sunday School can perhaps help. 

Some one has spoken of the agglutinative mind to which 
things stick on the surface; but the assimilative mind is 
better, the mind which weaves into the fibre all the ex- 
perience that comes to it. The reason that explodes 
a bomb and sends the Bible and religion and everything 
else into a great many small pieces is not the kind of 
reason we want; but the diamond drill that perforates 
mountains and makes a tunnel from daylight to day- 
light is an instrument for progress. Religion to-day 
needs spiritualizing, needs pointing upward and out- 
ward over the broad landscape of unity and faith: we 
need the religion that brings together and unites. This 
may seem a generalization, but it is what the Sunday 
School is about. The Sunday School is here, it exists. 
What are you going to do with it? My hope is that 
from this meeting to-night there will be such an enthu- 
siasm renewed—lI will not say freshly kindled, for I see 
many here who are already devoted to the work—to 
such an extent that the Unitarian denomination will be 
known not simply as theorists in these matters, but as 
actual realizers of the standards so much praised by 
others and so well admired by themselves. I tell you 
this from the experience of a quarter of a century of 
work in this field. You know enough: it is simply a ques- 
tion of whether you carry that knowledge into the glo- 
rious realization of larger, stronger, better educational 
work in our churches. And to this end the speakers 
will address you to-night in the large, from the four- 
squared view of doctrine, imagination, ethics, and ef- 
ficiency; and, when you have viewed their structure as 
they shall have erected it; may you go away, ministers 
and laity, not saying simply to each other what fine ad- 
dresses you have heard to-night, but that you want to 
do that work, that you believe in it, and that you are 
going to do what is in your power in your individual 
church to pre-empt the young for liberty, for reason in 
religion, for character, and for fraternity in all things. 
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The Place of Imagination in Religious Education. 


BY PROF, WILLIAM H. CARRUTH. 


I never studied the science of pedagogy, and I 
have taught in a Sunday-school class in my own way 
for twenty-five or thirty years, without ever having re- 
flected that I was making use of my imagination in my 
work, until it was suggested to me by the president of 
the Sunday-school Association, in proposing a title for 
this talk. Goethe tells us that it is with the fabric of 
thought as with a weaver’s masterpiece: we go at those 
things like eating and drinking and other simple actions, 
which all our lives we have been in the habit of doing 
at one stroke, as his expression is, not analyzing at all, 
and then logic steps in and shows us, as Faust has it, 
that analysis is necessary for the doing of it. Your 
president, in this case, has stepped in and brought me 
to the consciousness that in my Sunday-school teaching — 
and I suppose it is the same with everybody else—I have 
been making use of the faculty of imagination. 

Whatever form or function of the imagination was in 
the mind of our good president in proposing this topic 
for discussion,—and I suspect it was chiefly or alto- 
gether the highest,—I cannot pass over a use of the 
imagination which, though not ranked of the loftiest, 
is of especial value to the teacher. 

In its broadest sense imagination is the faculty of 
conceiving and portraying things and relations other- 
wise than they actually are at the moment, otherwise 
than they stand before the present senses. 

Accordingly, it is a function of the imagination which 
enables us to invert and transpose circumstances and to 
consider the possible results, which makes it possible 
for you to ‘‘put yourself in his place.” Next to the 
dominating desire to help his fellows, no other element 
is so’ essential to the teacher as teacher. He must, 
indeed, know his subject, but so must the scholar and 
the investigator. He certainly must love his  fel- 
low-men and wish to draw them to him and be in accord 
with them. A cynic or a spiritual dyspeptic may suc- 
ceed in imparting more or less information, but he can- 
not be a complete teacher: “‘a loveless teacher is a 
blasphemer against the Holy Ghost.” 

But love and knowledge are not the only essential 
elements. I have seen excellent people who were full 
of both and yet were poor teachers,—people whose in- 
dividuality was so set and so, self-centred that they were 
seemingly incapable of understanding the point of view 
of those whom they essayed to teach,—quite unable to 
put themselves in the pupils’ place. This lack of trans- 
positional imagination may exist in moral, social, or 
intellectual spheres. 

One of the best and most benevolent women I know 
began a talk to the infant class, on Love, “Now, chil- 
dren, I suppose none of you could give me the defini- 
tion of this word as found in the lexicographies.’’ That 
will illustrate my meaning. You will recall a hundred 
instances. Love naturally prompts, I think, a desire 
to be like the beloved object. The good teacher will 
seek to remove as far as possible the differences between 
him and his pupils. If instinct does not prompt him to 
do this, wisdom and an alert imagination may help him. 
Especially for younger pupils is this true. They cannot 
be taught well from a platform. Unless ye become as 
little children, ye cannot teach them,—which is one 
manner of ‘‘entering into the kingdom of God.” 

However, it is of higher uses of the imagination that 
I am expected to speak; of the reanimating, recon- 
structive imagination, which makes “old things relive 
of long ago,” which sees as real and present the condi- 
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tions of other times and places, and is able to make the 
taught thus see them; or, higher still, of the construc- 
tive or creative imagination, which out of the elements 
of things seen, or out of the unexplored storehouse of “‘the 
God of Things as They Ave” not, dreams out new worlds, 
ideal conditions, a better society, a perfect humanity, 
and in both cases has the enthusiasm and the pictorial 
gift necessary to throw them on the canvas of other 
minds. 

Over against the teacher who has and employs this 
faculty, stands theoretically the apostle of facts, the 
representative of system and classification, the user of 
spiritual educational herbaria, the teacher who in his 
worst estate is called dry-as-dust. 

Premising that I well know, such classifications of 
men and teachers are themselves figments of the imagina- 
tion,—that all teachers have, fortunately, some elements 
of devotion and imagination; yet I may continue 
briefly to point out the place of the constructive and even 
the creative imagination in the work of the teacher of 
religion. 

The reconstructive imagination finds its place in the 
work of Bible study and Hebrew history. ‘This place is 
to make the old bones of myth and law-book and gen- 
ealogy seem again alive to those who are asked to con- 
sider them. I know there is a school which holds that 
the teacher does enough when he lays the facts before 
his students and leaves them to do the interpreting. 
But I cannot hold with this school. A dead body is not 
the whole truth of a human being. Life is one of the 
facts—the greatest of them all. The teacher who 
teaches the text of the Bible only—no matter how many 
maps he uses and no matter how many lights of com- 
mentary he turns upon it—is not teaching the whole 
truth of Hebrew religious life. We must reconstruct 
it, refill it with the breath of life, cmagine the cisterns 
of those Hebrew brains to be filled with the same living 
water as runs in our own, and try thus to make their 
life and thought seem real to the learners of to-day. 
Such an attempt well carried out is Cowell’s ‘‘History of 
the People of Israel.’’ Such an attempt full of the fire 
of constructive love is Frenssen’s ‘‘Life of Jesus.” 

But, after all, what is the end and purpose of all re- 
ligious teaching? Is it not to find and help find the 
way of life, to throw light on the conduct of to-day and 
to-morrow, to know how to live better? And, if the 
teacher is to teach, must he not see the life of to-morrow, 
must he not be illumined by ideals, must he not have in 
conduct and social life a constructive wmagination? 

We have read and heard something of late of an an- 
tagonism between the view that the preacher should 
devote himself to the consideration of individual morals, 
on the one hand, and the view that he should bea leader, 
or at least an advocate, of social and perhaps economic 
reforms. So far as either of these views would restrict 
the preacher in holding the other, I consider it narrow 
and mischievous; for I see no inherent antagonism in 
them. On the contrary, I cannot conceive how in- 
dividual morality can be preached in the abstract with 
any success; nor, on the other hand, do I see how en- 
thusiasm can be aroused for any given social reform 
without preaching and building on individual righteous- 
ness. According to the temperament and conditions 
of the preacher, he will incline more strongly to one or 
the other of these views. Let us not grow impatient with 
one another because intensity cannot be many-sided: 
let us be thankful for both Holmes and Snyder. Let 
us remember that, when history is made, we are proud of 
both Emerson and Howe, both Channing and Garrison. 

So far as Bible teaching deals in mere genealogy, mere 
law, mere mythology, mere literary criticism, I have little 
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patience with it. I demand to see in religious teaching 
the play of the creative imagination,—an imagination 
that seeks the ideal man, the ideal family, the ideal 
social order, the ideal state, and which is steering toward 
these ideals in all it says and does. 

The teacher who would win hearts and rouse enthu- 
siasm must see with more or less clearness a vision of 
the ideal man, the better city, the meliorizing society. 

It was a vision that for twenty years led Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones to the concrete blessings of Lincoln Centre; 
a vision of a fraternal Chautauqua for thirty years or 
more has guided the steps of Jasper Douthit in Southern 
Illinois, and pity it is if the responsibility weighing upon 
some wealthy man of Chicago cannot impel the wealthy 
man to dig Douthit’s vision out of the slough where it 
seems to be sinking; visions build parish houses and 
carry on Post-office Missions; dreamers of dreams 
organize Hull Houses and Elm Street settlements,—im- 
agination, in brief, gathers the clouds and paints them 
with ether and broken sunbeams, until a cold, practical 
wind condenses them into showers of blessings for the 
earth. The details of directions how to cultivate the 
constructive imagination I must leave to the psychologist. 
So much only I feel sure of. At bottom there must be 
a steady and fervent fire of zeal and good will; and, next, 
that there is no clear vision without clear thinking; 
and yet a Turner or an Inness may lead, no less surely 
than an architect’s drawings, to a desire to budld. And 
that is the end desired, nicht wahr? 

The wise man of old has been made by his English 
translators to say a profounder thing than he perhaps 
intended: ‘‘Where there is no vision, the people perish.” 
The depths of that observation have been sounded in 
many a fine sermon. All foresight, all prophecy, all 
enthusiasm are “‘of imagination all compact.’ Without 
the play and disciplined use of the imagination not only 
the people perish, but prophecy perishes, commercial 
enterprise perishes, and teaching of the noblest sort 
perishes. ”’ 


Doctrinal Teaching in the Sunday-school. 


BY PROF. FRANK C. DOAN. 


I am going to assume, in what I shall say this evening, 
that I am addressing, in the main, those who are teach- 
ers and superintendents in our Unitarian Sunday-schools 
and others outside. In my remarks on this rather dubi- 
ous theme of ‘‘Doctrinal Teaching’’ in our Unitarian 
Sunday-schools, let me beg you not to expect me to waste 
one minute of my time for speaking in discussing the 
question whether there is any such thing as Unitarian 
doctrine. I dare say there is not; but,as I understand 
the matter, we are required to consider whether the 
doctrines—that is, the tendencies, the convictions, the 
vision, if you will—which are peculiar to Unitarianism 
should be taught in our Sunday-schools,—a perfectly 
plain and practical problem, and one to which, for my 
own part, I wish to make an emphatic affirmative 
answer. 

For one thing we should teach the Unitarian vision 
and points of faith, for the reason that we are serving 
Unitarian Sunday-schools. Sometimes I am _ afraid 
we forget that. I regard our Sunday-school at Meadville, 
for instance, as an integral part of the church life, a very 
essential and vital department of the church organiza- 
tion as such. We of the Sunday-school, in our modest 
way, are no less responsible than the church. We are, 
in fact, as I see it, a children’s Unitarian church, if you 
will,—a place where the children may hear from the 
lips of the teachers, and in a language they can com- 
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prehend, precisely what they may expect to hear from 
the pulpit when they have graduated later to the church 
from the Sunday-school. I am constantly reminding 
our children of this very vital and close relation between 
the Sunday-school and the church. By this method 
I hope we may eventually avoid that frantic struggle 
which occurs annually in most Sunday-schools to per- 
suade the members of the older classes to become active 
in the life of the church itself. 
dren should be led to value, above all else, the things 
the church stands for, and to feel an increasing obliga- 
tion to serve the church whose Sunday-school depart 
ment has brought such great inward light and strengt 

to them. Now you may judge from this that I have no 
manner of sympathy—this is the first constructive point 
of my paper—with the widely prevalent view in which 
our Sunday-schools are seen as places of moral culture 
exclusively, as a sort of vaguely charitable adjunct to 
the church, whereby the broad benevolence of a cult- 
ured few called Unitarians a Sunday-school has been 
opened where the children may receive much-needed 
moral and civic training. Of course such ethical train- 
ing is enormously important, but I mean to say that it 
shall not be made the chief aim of our Sunday-schools. 
Perhaps I am a bit narrow and denominationally-minded 
at this point, but I cannot form any vital conception 
of the Sunday-school otherwise than as a place where 
the teacher assumes the really terrible responsibility 
of informing the life of the child with these points of 
mystical religion, which we, as Unitarians, do most prac- 
tically believe and live by. Having said so much, I 
will relieve my mind of another and still deeper con- 
viction of this matter. I submit that our Unitarian faith 
is the natural religion of the child mind. That is, in 
fact, my chief contention. The Unitarian faith, the 
Unitarian religious experience, is natural to the child 
mind. I know our religious doctrines are commonly 
regarded as deeply philosophical and abstract. I have 
sometimes stood in the presence of Unitarians who have 
told me, God forgive them, that Unitarianism cannot 
be comprehended by children and uneducated people. 
I always want to say to such, ‘‘Shame on you!” If you 
hold any such monstrous views of the things Unitarian- 
ism stands for, you have prostituted the fair forms of 
our liberal faith to gratify your intellectual lusts: if you 
hold any such detestable view of our Unitarian move- 
ment, then it has ceased to be for you, what it is for 
every child in your Sunday-school in any true sense, 
a religious experience, a natural and passionate reach- 
ing out of your liberated soul to the God Father. Do 
you regard Unitarianism, then, as a logic-chopping philos- 
ophy of religion rather than as the soul’s free and child- 
like privilege of ever-increasing and broadening and 
deepening its communion with God,—the soul’s very per- 
sonal and childlike contact with the Father’s spirit? Do 
you dare to say that Unitarianism as you hold it is in- 
comprehensible of children and uneducated people? Then, 
I say, so much the worse for your brand of Unita- 
rianism. Give it time enough, and it, too, will take its 
place in the ghostly company of outworn ologies and 
isms which have provoked the disgust of children and 
uneducated men since time began. No, I must demur 
from any such opinion of our Unitarian religion and 
genius. I find there is nothing—I wish I might per- 
suade you that I am right in this—in our Unitarian 
experience that is not easily understandable by the 
youngest child. There is no route of religious culture 
which we hold to be peculiarly Unitarian which cannot 
be transplanted naturally into and made to bear fruit in 
the soul of the child. I ask you to consider by way of 
test what the five points of our faith are,—The Father- 
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hood of God, the Brotherhood of Man, the Leadership 
of Jesus, Salvation by Character, the Progress of Man- 
kind Onward and Upward Forever. Now I ask you 
who may know the soul of some little child whether these 
five points of faith are not, every one of them, without 
exception, the natural, instinctive, impulsive experi- 
ence of the child mind? Why, yes, these things we older 
people are endlessly debating about are instinctive, im- 
pulsive, passionate verities in the child. I do not mean 
his young mind has deliberated on these matters, that 
he holds these points of faith as a conscious Weltanschau- 
ung. I mean he believes what we believe in an uncon- 
scious and instinctive and natural view of life. This 
may seem to some of you somewhat startling. I confess 
I would not have made the statement a few years ago 
before I had had experience in Sunday-school work, 
but now I believe that Unitarianism is the natural relig- 
ion of the child mind. 

Will you permit me to clarify my words by referring 
to one point,—the really great and enduring point of 
our faith,—the literal and present Fatherhood of God? 
I find you do not need to argue with the little child about 
this. To him that is what God is, a father: the shadow 
of your doubt, cast, it may be, by some staggering blow 
upon your life, has not darkened the child’s soul. I 
find you can talk to a child of God’s fatherliness with 
amazing directness and simplicity, with no preparation 
of his soul by explanation and argument: you just take 
everything, as you stand before your Sunday-school 
children talking of this Fatherhood of God, you just 
take everything for granted. ‘That is what he is to the 
children, the God Father in whom they do already most 
passionately believe. You ask them to remember it 
at every turn in their lives, and to think what course 
their God Father would have them take. Yes, in this 
experience of God’s fatherliness in the child’s mind 
there is a great solemnity and simplicity of immediate 
faith. I have seen this immediate faith again and again 
in the faces of little children. To the child it isa simple, 
natural relation with the living God. ‘This is the child’s 
natural religious heritage, his inalienable religious right. 
If you ask me, then, whether this should be fostered in 
our schools, I answer yes. I say, Foster it byall manner 
of means. Any Sunday-school which, perhaps from a false 
sense of spiritual modesty, or for any other reason what- 
ever, purposely neglects to saturate its atmosphere with 
this Father spirit, to my mind is guilty of a great crime. 
I should regard my own child’s entrance in such a school 
as the bereavement of its natural right and should look 
on it as a calamity. I think we have too much already 
of this stupid, austere, chilling morality. For pity’s 
sake, let us protect the little child from any such fear- 
some and wooden influences. There is no denying that 
we Unitarians are beset by the vice of moral gluttony. 
To us right conduct appears as an appetizing end in it- 
self, something to be determined by intuition and then 
bolted with a great smacking of our lips. We are apt 
to find even in God not a father, but a caterer of moral 
dainties, a God whose decrees of justice are determined 
by the moral fitness developed by us, his offspring. 
Introduce this form of ethical culture with the children, 
rob them of their spontaneity, deny them their peni- 
tences and their expectations of forgiveness, remove 
from them the natural joys and sorrows of a world of 
human morality, and you produce a moral ghost of a 
child, a precocious saint, a premature prig, a precious bore 
of a child. To me there is nothing so insufferable—oh, 
the debasement of its nature!—as a little child perking 
itself, preening itself, ornamenting its soul with the 
wooden spangles of a pithless moral law. Give me a 
sincerely bad child rather, in process of becoming nat- 
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urally good, of growing naturally to the full stature of 
manhood, in the clear sunlight of God’s Fatherhood, 
with a passionate belief in a Father who would rather 
forgive than punish, a God of children who does not 
care one pennyworth about a moral law save as it is 
the instrument of a divine love, the means by which 
we human children, young and old, do come to live 
together in sweet harmony, cleanness, and holiness. A 
Sunday-school, I repeat, which is saturated with an 
atmosphere of high morality rather than the sweet pres- 
ence of a thoroughly human God is a very cave of dark- 
ness, a desert place in the sight of God. 

_,By all manner of means, then, I say, teach the Uni- 
tarian religious experience in the Sunday-school. It 
is the natural habitation of the God Father. God for- 
give and pity us if we have made it a den of darkness 
wherein to exhibit the bloodless, fleshless skeleton of our 
moral prospects. 


Moral Education and the Sunday-School. 


BY REV. MINOT O. SIMONS. 


I had an old friend, a dentist, who used, when he was 
about to bore into a particularly sensitive spot, say, 
‘‘Now bear with me a little.”” After so much has been 
said, and so well said, it seems as though you must 
have a good many sensitive spots; but Mr. Horton 
would not forgive me if I did not bore in a little more, 
so I will begin with asking you to bear with me a little. 

One of Mr. Cope’s points was in line with what I had 
in mind. Instruction is not education. Education is 
equipment for life. Lincoln was not a_ university 
graduate, and yet he was a type of the educated man, he 
was an equipped man. ‘The ideals of life may be classi- 
fied in general under two headings, efficiency and im- 
provement; but the moral disposition is the profoundest 
element in the establishment of true efficiency and true 
progress. As some one has said, the ethical disposi- 
tion is the sort that keeps the other goods of man from 
spoiling on his hands. But in the establishment of this 
ethical disposition the influence of the home comes first. 
We cannot do very much in the Sunday-school until 
something has been done, in the first place, in the 
home. ‘The parents are the first teachers in the art 
of living. Now I am speaking to you as a parent, 
not simply as a minister or a preacher. In this 
matter I am a parent before I am a preacher; and I 
say with profound conviction that, if we hope to impress 
the virtues upon our children, we have got to establish 
those virtues in ourselves first. We desire our children 
to be trustworthy, and to this end as parents we have 
got to display an absolute standard of trustworthi- 
ness ourselves. We have all heard wonderful promises 
made to children by parents if they will do this or that, 
speak’ a piece or make a pleasing impression of some sort, 
and then have seen the promises evaded. The reward 
promised may have been candy, but there is none in 
the house, and the parent tries to distract the child from 
the reward by making it think of something else. Per- 
haps that is successful; but I think there is a feeling left 
in the child’s mind that somehow things have not been 
quite right, a vague realization that.it has been deceived. 
That seems a simple thing, but I venture to say that a 
child’s moral nature may be injured by such an appar- 
ently trivial parental deception. I venture to say, 
further, that a child’s character can be indelibly impressed 
for trustworthiness by the absolute standard that a 
parent may display. Let him be never so much deceived 
elsewhere, he will have seen and been impressed by the 
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absolute standard of his parent, and there will always 
be one person that he will never question. And so, with 
all the other virtues, all the other principles involved 
in life, justice, gratitude, courtesy, in all of them the 
child’s character may be indelibly impressed for good 
by the attitude of the parent to the child in the simplest 
instances. Andso I would urge uponall of us as parents 
a constant rededication of ourselves to the sweetest 
and happiest and truest home life, healthful and hope- 
ful and grateful in all things. 

I want to say another thing that I feel should be said 
once in a while, and here I speak to you who are parents 
before you are delegates. |The parents are the natural 
first teachers of the child with regard to the care of the 
body, not only that it be kept physically clean, but 
morally clean; and I venture to say that there is more 
parental indifference, more shallow thinking and sinful 
neglect in this direction than in any other. We do not 
fulfil our duty to the child till we have given our best 
thought to the sex education-ef the child. There can, 
in my belief, be nothing but censure for the cowardly 
shrinking, the false modesty and superficial thinking 
too often displayed. The fact of sex is universal, 
natural, vital, beautiful, and yet I see intelligent people 
treating the matter with the same silly self-conscious- 
ness with which boorish people regard the question of 
good manners. It is a thing that every sensible guar- 
dian or parent of a child should consider with his best 
heart and mind. Well-to-do homes are the greatest 
sinners in this respect, and the sinful neglect of itis un- 
pardonable, because it is they who should show the most 
sense, instead of, as usual, the least. Fathers and 
mothers, I would urge you to be wise and not foolish 
in this matter, reverent and not silly. If only the parents 
could speak to you and to me whose neglect has led to 
the life ruin of sons and daughters, there would be heard 
a bitter cry of remorse. Such a cry is being raised more 
widely than you think, and I have wondered how pre- 
sumably intelligent parents could blind themselves to 
the fact that immoral education is constantly going on: 
the best-guarded child is bound to be tainted more or 
less, and many inevitably poisoned, unless this immoral 
education is counteracted by some wise, loving counsel 
in the home. 

Now, if the home provides some foundation for moral 
education in some good, clean sentiments to start with, 
then we can do something in the Sunday-school, and we 
ought to regard the Sunday-school as one more resource. 
The public schools ought to do more than they are doing 
in the matter of moral education, and it seems to me that 
one of the most hopeful tendencies is the growing demand 
that the public schools shall do more to increase the moral 
output; but our Sunday-schools are certainly one great 
resource, and I wonder that parents who have at heart 
the welfare of their children so deeply do not take more 
interest than they do in the Sunday-school. What can 
we do in the Sunday-school? We can instruct and we 
can impress along the lines of right living. I used to 
be a good deal exercised over the problem as to whether 
or not morals could be taught. You know that is a 
great problem in the educational world. Is it possible 
to teach good manners? Some people say yes and some 
say no. Some say you can never impress a child by 
formal instruction, that you cannot teach it directly 
in these matters, but must teach it indirectly. It seems 
to me that either side can make the other side absurd 
by overstatement. The enemy of formal instruction 
will say good manners cannot be taught, that to try 
is not only futile, but pernicious; and I say, in reply, that 
personally I know better. The parent says to the child, 
“You must not do this or that, because’— That is the 
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beginning. People overlook the fact that morals can 
be systematically taught. A child is not impressed by 
hearing rules, but it can be impressed by hearing stories: 
that is not formal, but it is systematic, and, when the 
child comes to the age, say, from seven to thirteen, it 
can be impressed by biography and history, and later, 
in the years of the high school age and so on, it cannot 
only be instructed and impressed in that way, but also 
by the reason why. Mr. Salter tells a story to the effect 
that when Baron von Sternberg went to Washington’s 
camp at Valley Forge, he wrote in a letter, ‘‘ When 
you want a soldier to do a thing, you say do it, and he 
does it: when I want my soldiers to do a thing, I have to 
tell them why they are to do it, and then they do it,” — 
a commentary, I think, on the fact that the colonial 
army made a good army when it knew why. And so 
with children. There are times when they can be pro- 
foundly impressed by the reason why, and then their 
moral judgments are made clearer and stronger. And 
so in the course of our Sunday-school work I believe it 
is perfectly possible to arrange it so that good morals, 
character, can be systematically taught. It can be 
taught from the Bible. The Bible stories have a great 
dramatic value in teaching little children: the Bible 
biographies, the Bible history, are of great value. There 
is no better illustration of the making of history, for in- 
stance, in the clash of opposing tendencies than in that 
story of Elijah and Ahab. We try in our Sunday- 
school, from the smallest to the oldest class, every day, 
to lead up to some moral impression, something that will 
make for character in men and women. We think we 
fail often, and yet I venture to say we succeed oftener 
than we think. The Sunday-school has one great ad- 
vantage, and that is it brings the children into a relig- 
ious atmosphere, takes them and brings them up to a 
high moment of life, and I believe the impression we 
make is very deep at times. It is said sometimes that 
you cannot teach ethics apart from religion: that is 
true and not true at the same time. Every science goes 
back ultimately to the metaphysical: it is no truer of 
ethics than of any other science. The Catholic will say 
you cannot teach ethics apart from dogmatic religion: 
the Protestant takes exception to that, and says it can 
be done and is done. But in the Sunday-school we do 
not have to face that question. We can do the natural 
and inevitable thing, and teach ethics with the aid of 
religious influence. Religion can enkindle ethics, and 
religion can be fulfilled by ethics. There is a wide area 
that is common to both religion and ethics. According 
to our ideas what is good for life at its best, for the life 
of these souls and spirits of ours, has a religious value. 
That is the kind of religion we can take into our Sunday- 
schools: we can take the natural, sane, wholesome 
religion of our pulpits, and arouse the natural religious 
nature of the child, as Prof. Doan has said, and then 
turn it into the deepening of moral purposes. That is 
not formal religion. You remember the story of the 
little boy who was asked if his father was a Christian, and 
he replied, “‘Yes, but he’s not doing very much at it just 
now.” There is no “now’’ or ‘then’? with the Chris- 
tian, with the religious character that we strive to im- 
press: it is now all the time, it is everything that per- 
tains to life that has a religious significance, and with 
that we can impress our children very deeply. As I 
say, we get discouraged now and then, but we are sure 
that there are things that stick; and every one realizes 
in his own experience how curious and yet how strong 
and profound are some of the things that do stick. I 
met a man this summer who said that one of the glorious 
memories of his boyhood was the utterance of a min- 

ister, who said, “The world pays, but God pays better,” 
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and the odd phrase had stuck in his mind; and, as he 
grew up, he saw the significance of it, and, as he indi- 
cated to me, it had had a good deal of influence in mak- 
ing him an honorable and useful man. We are making 
such impressions constantly, often unconsciously, and 
making them under the simplest and sweetest religious 
influences. A little girl says to another. ‘‘What makes 
the stars so bright?” and her little companion answers, 
“Why, it is God up there shining through.” It is per- 
fectly possible for us to put the providence of God in just 
such a simple and concrete, direct way, so that he can 
be seen to shine through the simplest and dearest things 
of life. It is a difficult matter, the training of the child, 
and it is a great responsibility; but it is a great privi- 
lege, too, and I cannot understand how parents, knowing 
the terrific moral stress and strain of life to-day, can 
neglect the Sunday-school as one of the best influences 
that can make for character in their sons and daughters. 


Spiritual Life, 


Let us say to the Divine Power that holds us in his 
arms, as our mother held us in our early days, ‘‘Take us 
for the night and make us whole again.” 


& 


It is well to have visions of a better life than that of 
every day , but it is the life of every day from which ele- 
ments of a better life must come.—Maeterlinck. 


& 


We must live as much as we can for human joy, dwell- 
ing on sorrow and pain only so far as the consciousness 
may help us in striving to remedy them.—George Eliot. 


at 


There is one word which may serve as a rule of prac- 
tice for all one’s life: that word is ‘‘reciprocity.’’ What 
you do not wish done to yourself, do not do to others.— 
Confucius 

wt 

There is a perennial nobleness, and even sacredness, 
in work. Were a man ever so benighted or forgetful of 
his high calling, there is always hope in him who actually 
and earnestly works. In idleness alone is there perpetual 


despair.—Carlyle. 
Td 


Desirest thou knowledge? 
desire. Is it only to know? Then it is curiosity. Is it 
because thou may’st be known? Then ’tis vanity. If 
because thou may’st edifie, it is charity. If because thou 
may’st be edified, it is wisdom.—Quarlzs. 

wt 


Trust in God, as Moses did, let the way be ever so dark, 
and it shall come to pass that your life at last shall sur- 
pass even your longing; not, it may be, in the line of that 
longing, that shall be as it pleaseth God. But the glory 
is as sure as the grace, and the most ancient heavens are 
not more sure than that.—Robert Collyer. 


Sd 


There are many kinds of love, as many kinds of light, 

And every kind of love makes a glory in the night. 

There is love that stirs the heart, and love that gives it 
rest, 

But the love that leads life upward is the noblest and the 
best. 


Know the end of thy 


—Henry Van Dyke. 
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THE CONQUEST OF THE ISTHMUS. By 
Hugh €. Weir. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2 net—Nothing has brought the 
tremendous significance of the canal work 
so vividly before the imagination as this 
record of personal experiences, these stories 
that indicate something of the pluck, the 
patience, and the indomitable will that has 
gone into this wonderful industrial victory. 
It isa long way from the conquests of Cortez, 
of which we have just heen reading, to the 
achievements which may well make Ameri- 
cans proud. Mr. Weir ignores the industrial, 
political, mechanical, and financial sides of 
the Panama Canal, of which much has 
already been heard, to tell us of the daily 
lives, perils, and adventures of the men who 
are building it. An army forty thousand 
strong is in the heart of the Panama jungle 
over two thousand miles from the base of 
supplies. No wonder that this author says 
of it that it is the most truly remarkable 
army of peace that has ever flown the Ameri- 
can flag. It is interesting to read of the part 
that the Women’s Clubs are taking in this 
work. In them the government has found 
one of its most powerful channels for reach- 
ing and inspiring the toiling men of the 
canal. 


THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER. 
Edward Rogers. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press. $1 net——This is a care- 
ful study of the American newspaper with 


By James 


a classification of journals showing the 
different types, and showing also how they 
are modified by the demands of those who 
buy them and the sections in which they 
are published. There are some curious 
tables which show the various proportions 
in which a dozen different features of a 
newspaper enter into those that are pub- 
lished in the largest cities in the country. 
Some give much space to general news, to 
special news, and to business; others less, 
in different proportions. The intellectual 
and moral character of a city could almost 
be determined by reference to these tables. 
Those journals have the largest circulation, 
for instance, which publish details of vice 
and crime, illustrations and medical ad- 
vertisements. Facts are given to show that 
newspapers and newspaper reporters often 
exert a powerful influence for good, and are 
able even to change bad and cruel customs 
by the exposure of them. 


ITALIAN VIGNETTES. By Mary W. Arms. 
New York: Mitchell W. Kennerley—These 
sketches recall the memory of sunny Italian 
days more vividly and satisfactorily than 
most books of travellers in that country, 
who busy themselves more with details and 
less with impressions. The enchantment of 
Capri, the Isle of Dreams, where there is 
plenty of leisure, unwearying beauty, little 
begging, and no crime; the visit to a little 
home in Marigliano, with news of the boy 
who was “fat and well and beautiful” in| 
America and sent a “‘beautifulness” as the! 
gift to the mother in Italy; the audience 
at the Vatican, felt as a moment of ‘‘ex- 
traordinary spiritual significance,” even to 


a Protestant who looked up reverently into 
the face “‘instinct with benignant dignity | 
and calm loveliness”; a day at Tivoli which 
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proved to be a symphonic poem in three 
parts; wanderings amid the haunted stones 
of Florence or at the Armenian monastery 
of Venetian waters,—these and other mem- 
orable experiences stimulate the memory 
or awaken desire for travel. 


THE FoorsaLL Boys or LAKEPORT. 


By 
Edward Stratemeyer. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25—The boys 


of Lakeport have shown themselves heroes 
in winter sports, baseball, and boating, and 
that they should turn now to football was 
naturally to be expected. Mr. Strate- 
meyer’s boys accomplish their achievements 
here not only against the usual obstacles 
and rivalry, faced by such contestants, 
but against the spite and trickery of really 
vicious opponents, whose malice brings 
them to criminal procedures. This is a 
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mistake in a writer who is capable, doubtless, 
of doing without the devices of lower-grade 
fiction, and it hurts somewhat the tone of 
the entire book. However, it is true that he 
demands admiration for clean, straightfor- 
ward sport, and that his boys represent the 
democracy and sturdy independence of 
which we can hardly have too much. The 
closing incidents of the story bring the foot- 
ball championship games to an exciting fin- 
ish. 


THE SILVER HorpE. By Rex Beach. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.— 
The scene of this story is laid in Alaska, 
the favorite hunting ground of the author. 
The problem raised in this romantic tale 
is unlike that which engaged the attention 
of the reader in The Barrier. In this case 
it is not a question whether a race prejudice 
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can be surmounted, but whether a woman, 
from whom the bloom has been brushed 
by contact with rough men under lawless 
conditions in the frozen North, can or cannot 
be rehabilitated. The rival in this case 
is the daughter of a millionaire to whom the 
hero is engaged. Although the two women 
meet but once, the real contest is between 
them. Other actors are men engaged in 
industrial warfare, seeking the prizes of 
the salmon fishery. The book is in the 
characteristic style of the author, who has 
made his place as an historian of life on the 
frontier. 


Magazines. 


In the Woman's Home Companion for 
October William Armstrong advises the am- 
bitious music student who wants to study 
abroad, and his advice is to study at home 
first. In “‘Short Cuts to Health ”’ Dr. Woods 
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Hutchinson waves a danger flag over many 
popular old-fashioned remedies. ‘‘Why I 
left the Ministry” is a confession by a coun- 
try parson, who is anonymous for oby.ous 
reasons. Two new departments dealing with 
the bringing up of children are conducted 
by Jean Williams, M.D., and Mary Louise 
Graham. Perhaps the best thing in the 
whole issue is Myra Kelly’s ‘‘Games in Gar- 
dens.” There are also good stories by Mary 
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The Dome, 
Milkweed. 


Master Milkweed keeps a dairy 
By the river side, 

And above project his airy 
Store-rooms, arched and wide. 


Here he stores his creamy cheeses 
Soft and smooth as silk, 

Thinks he’ll find them when he pleases,— 
But this magic milk 


Some fine day will change to fairies 
Who, on gauzy wing, 
Flying far, will start new dairies 
For another spring. 
—Sarah J. Day. 


For the Christian Register. 


Bob’s Pumpkin Party. 


BY SUSAN P. PECKHAM. 


Bob’s father was driving: Bob sat next to 
him, and Dorothy on the other side of Bob. 
She could be on the outside end of the seat 
because she was seven years old now. Bob 
wasn’t yet quite five, but he was going on 
five. 

They drove along sunny toads. It wasa 
morning when most of the leaves on the 
trees were yellow and red; and in a field, 
now and then, Dorothy saw yellow pump- 
kins. ‘Every now and then,” she said, 
“TI see pumpkins, lots and lots of them.” 

They drove along—and along. Pretty 
soon Bob said, ‘““What are pumpkins good 
for, daddy?” 

“Good to eat—pumpkin pies, don’t you 
know?” 

“Oh!” said Bob. 

Mr. Mason hugged Bob up to him: ‘‘They 
don’t let you eat pies, do they, Bob? Well, 
maybe, later.’ 

“Don’t they do anything else with pump- 
kins?” asked Bob. 

“Why, yes;. why, to be sure they do! 

" jack-o’-lanterns— don’t you know jack-o’- 
lanterns?” 

“Yes,” said Bob, “I thought so! Doffie, 
you and I have some—those that Cousin 
Jim gave us—last year, I guess it was— 
little ones, cardboard.” 

‘“M-m,” said Doffie; 
funny faces.” 

“Yes,” said their father; “but those are 
only cardboard. Ought to see the real 
things! You’ve never had any?—never had 
any jack-o’-lanterns? Poor little children!” 
and he laughed at Bob and Dorothy. 

“Let’s get some,”’ said Bob. ‘‘You buy 
us some, daddy.” 

“Buy some! you goosie! Why, you want 
to make them—don’t want to buy them! 
the making’s half the fun!” 

“But you haven’t any pumpkins,’’ said 
Dorothy. “I don’t think we have any at 
home.” 

“Oh, well,” said her father, “we may 
have to buy the pumpkins to start with.” 

“Td rather have pumpkins right out of a 
field,’”’ said Bob. 

“Yes, daddy—wouldn’t they let us take 
some of those?” asked Dorothy. 

“Oh, dear, no—mustn’t take anybody’s 
pumpkins. They don’t grow wild, they 
belong to people: they were planted, and 
the farmers are going to gather them up 


“cardboard, with 
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and sell them, T’ll tell you, your friend, 
Mr. Bell, will give you some, and be glad 
tons } 

So they drove along and along. At 
last they came to Mr. Bell’s farm, and 
turned in at the gate. “Lots of pumpkins 
in Mr. Bell’s yard,” said Bob. ‘Just see 
that pile down by the biggest barn!” 

‘‘Oh-h—m-m-m!”’ said Dorothy. 

And their father did not forget to tell Mr. 
Bell that the children wanted to beg some 
pumpkins. “For jack-o’-lanterns,’”’ said 
Bob,—“‘only just two or three pumpkins 
good for jack-o’-lanterns.”’ 

“Well,” said Mr. Bell, smiling at Dorothy 
and Bob, ‘‘you may have all the pumpkins 
that you will roll over to your wagon from 
the heap there by the barn!” 

What a funny time they had rolling them! 
Pumpkins are heavy, quite heavy, and they 
are not really round, you know, but rather 
flat on two sides, and on one side they have 
a short, stiff stem: they don’t roll very 
easily. Dorothy and Bob had to work 
pretty hard, bending over and _ pushing 
and turning and tugging those fat pumpkins— 
fun! 

“Want anybody to help you?” called Mr. 
Bell. 

“No, no, thank you!” said the children. 

At last they had three pumpkins ready 
to start for home,—one for Dorothy, one for 
Bob, and one for their friend, Bob Bascom. 
“He would be lonely if he didn’t have one,” 
Dorothy said. 

“Yes, he would,” said Bob. 

The grown-up men had to lift those pump- 
kins into the wagon, of course. How 
proudly Dorothy and Bob looked down at 
the jolly yellow things when they were once 
more driving along with their father Hard 
tugs they had had getting those three pump- 
kins over from the pile to the wagon:, —a 
pretty good lot of work! — they liked to 
think of it. 

But you’d say they would like even better 
to think of it after they found what fun 
it was to have a jack-o’-lantern party . 

You see, Mr. Mason showed them how 
to make the lanterns. He did the hardest 
parts with his big knife, but they all worked 
together, cutting out a round piece like a 
cover with the nice, stiff stem in the middle 
for a handle; then getting out all the soft 
inside, with the seeds; and then making the 
comical faces,—holes for the eyes, nose, and 
smiling, grinning teeth. They fixed a can- 
dle in the middle of each; and, oh, how 
specially funny those lanterns were when, 
about five o’clock, Dorothy and Bob and 
Bob Bascom had them, all lighted up, on 
the veranda in the dark! Mrs. Mason and 
Mr. Mason were there, and pretty soon 
what should they all see but some more 
jack-o’-lanterns coming up the path! 

“A party! a party!’ screamed Bob; “a 
pumpkin party!” 

“OQ mamma, a pumpkin party!” shouted 
Doffie. 

It was the three Kips,—May, Sanborn, and 
Bradford,—and Max Blow was with them— 
everybody with a lantern: why, that made 
seven in all!—a fine ring of them when they 
were all set down on the piazza in a circle! 
Around this ring the children capered and 
danced, looking at it from all sides, and 
laughing at the jack-o’-lantern smiles and 
shadows and lights that they made. 

Each jack was so fixed that he could be 
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carried around zby “a string, and so could 
take part in processions. Lovely parades 
they had on the veranda and down on the 
paths under the trees. They kept it up an 
hour, and more than an hour! 

‘And, when Dorothy was going to bed, she 
told her mother that she had never had such 
a good time before inall her whole life; and 
Bob called out, ‘““That’s because you never 
had one single pumpkin party before this 
one.” 


The Circus That Blew Away. 

Uncle Ted and Miss Althea and Bobby 
Tate and little Joy Day were all stowed 
away in the carriage and rode gayly off 
toward the circus. Miss Althea was all in 
white, and Bobby and Joy were all in white; 
and Uncle Ted said he felt as if he were 
riding along in clouds, which made Miss 
Althea say suddenly: “Granny Jennings 
says it’s going to storm. She said her 
right elbow told her so.’ 

“Shoo!” said Uncle Ted, ‘‘storm, with 
the sun shining like that? Her elbow was 
joking! Joy Day, what have you there?” 

For little Joy, sitting very straight and 
lovely beside Miss Althea on the back seat, 
with her feet stuck straight out in front 
of her, had in her two little fat hands her 
handkerchief, folded carefully about a little 
tin box. But she only looked up shyly at 
Uncle Ted’s question and didn’t say a word. 

“Please tell!” coaxed Uncle Ted, his 
merry eyes twinkling. 

“You'll laugh,” said Joy. 

‘?Pon honor, ’deed and truth, I won’t!” 
vowed Uncle Ted. . 

“Well, it—is a little cake of ice ina tin 
box, to keep me cool,” said Joy. 

Then Uncle Ted pretty nearly laughed, 
but not quite, for Miss Althea frowned at 
him. 

But at last they came to the big tent where 
the circus was to be. Uncle Ted tied the 
horse to the fence, and then he and Miss 
Althea and Bobby and Joy went with all 
the crowd of people into the circus. 

It was a beautiful circus, and you should 
have seen Bobby Tate and little Joy Day 
with their eyes shining like stars and their 
cheeks like roses. The band played such 
beautiful higgledy-piggledy tunes, and the 
circus ladies and gentlemen in pink and blue 
and red, and shining with spangles, rode on 
the pretty spotted horses. The big old 
lumbering elephants got down on their knees, 
stood on their heads, and see-sawed too 
funnily for anything. The merry clown 
made funny jokes, and the ring-master 
cracked~ his whip, and then—oh, then— 

“Why, what makes it so dark?” asked 
Miss Althea, and ‘“‘ What makes it so dark?’’ 
asked everybody. 


“W hist—whist—whee—e—e!” whined the 
wind. 
“Flip—flap—boom!”” answered the big 


tent top, lifting itself up, and banging itself 
down. 

“Oh, oh!” said the people, gathering up 
their things. 

“W hist—waist—whee—e—!” 
angry wind. 

““Boom—boom—BANG!” roared the big 
canvas, shaking itself almost loose, then 
lifting itself till the great pole swayed. 

By this time Uncle Ted was down off the 


shrieked the 
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high seat. He had little Bob and Joy and 
Miss Althea all in his strong arms at once, 
down among all the struggling people. 

“Hold tight to me!” he shouted to Miss 
Althea. “We are just near the entrance! 
We will be safe in a moment!” 

“Whist—whist—whee!”” howled the crazy 
wind. 

“ Boom—boom—boom—m—m!”’ bellowed 
the great tent top, lifting itself like a great 
dome. 

“ Creak—creak—CRASH!” It was the 
poles giving way, and just at that moment 
out pushed all the people, and there were 
Uncle Ted and little Bob Tate and Miss 
Althea, safe outside; but where was little 
Joy Day? 

“Oh, oh, oh!” screamed Bobby. ‘‘ Where’s 
my Joy?” 

““Q Theodore, Theodore!” gasped Miss 
Althea. 

“Now,” said Uncle Ted, and, though he 
was very white, he smiled at them both his 
nicest smile, ““do you see the horse right 
over there, Althea? I think the worst of 
the storm is over. It was just a sudden 
gust of wind. You take Bobby right over 
to the carriage and stay there. I’m going 
back for Joy.” 

Down on his knees went Uncle Ted, and 
under that great flapping canvas, that now 
lay upon the ground with the poles poking 
up here and there. 

“Joy! Joy! little Joy Day!” he shouted 
at the top of his voice. “Joy! Joy! little 
“Joy Day!” 

It was just at this moment he crept under 
a place where the high seats, now tipped and 
broken, held up the canvas like a little 
tent. 

“Uncle Ted, is that you?” said a sweet 
little scared voice, and there sat that darling 
child, just as safe and sound as if that circus 
had never blown away. ‘I knew you would 
come,” she said, with a little sob, ‘“but— 
but I was awful scared!” 

Then didn’t Uncle Ted hug her tight, 
and didn’t he scramble out from under that 
dreadful tent, and oh! didn’t he run with 
her safe in his arms to the carriage. ‘There 
was Miss Althea with sobbing Bobby; and 
if that wasn’t a beautiful meeting! The 
rain was coming now dash, dash, dash! 
but the wind was over. ; 

“Nobody hurt! Nobody hurt!’’ shouted 
the showman from the top of a high wagon. 
“Tent will be up ready for the evening per- 
formance. Tickets reduced to twenty-five 
cents.” 

But Uncle Ted and Miss Althea had had all 
the circus they wanted that day. With the 
curtains of the carriage all down, as dry and 
cosey as could be, and oh, so thankful, away 
through the rain they drove, splashety, 
splashety, splash! 

“And what have you there, you dear 
little Joy Day?” asked Uncle Ted, turning 
to look at her with, oh, such a happy face, 
as she sat by Miss Althea with her little 
hands clasped tightly over her folded hand- 
kerchief. 

“Why, you know, Uncle Ted!” said Joy, 
with a shy little smile,—‘‘just a little tin 
box, with a chunk of ice in it to keep me 
cool.” 

“Not still!” cried Uncle Ted and Miss 
Althea, and they laughed and laughed, just 
to keep the tears back. 

““And—and,” said Bobby Tate solemnly, 
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“TI guess next time,” Uncle /Ted," you'll know 
Granny Jennings’ elbow wasn’t joking.’— 
Agnes McClelland Daulton, in Little Folks. 


Opening of School. 


Come, children, get your hats and caps, 
And hurry off to school; 

The time has come when girls and boys 
Must live by bell and rule. 


—Bessie Cahoone Newton, in Young Folks. 


The Bird Boy. 


Francisco Michelo, a Sardinian boy, left 
penniless with a mother and sisters, con- 
ceived the idea of supporting them by the 
exhibition and sale of trained birds. 

He also trained a young Angora cat to live 
harmlessly in the midst of his favorite song- 
sters. Such is the force of habit, such the 
power of education, that by slow degrees he 
taught the mortal enemy of his winged pets 
to live, to drink, to eat, and to sleep in the 
midst of his little charges, without once 
attempting to devour or injure them. 

He went even farther; for, not content 
with teaching them merely to live in peace 
and happiness together, he instructed the 
cat and the little birds to play a kind of 
game, in which each had to learn its own 
part, and, after some little trouble in train- 
ing, each performed with readiness the par- 
ticular duty assigned to it. Puss was in- 
structed to curl herself into a circle, with 
her head between her paws, atid appear 
buried in sleep. The cage was then opened, 
and the little tricksy birds rushed out upon 
her, and endeavored to awaken her by re- 
peated strokes of their beaks; then, dividing 
into two parties, they attacked her head and 
her whiskers, without the gentle animal 
appearing to take the least notice of their 
gambols, At other times she would seat 
herself in the middle of the cage, and begin 
to smooth her fur with great gentleness and 
satisfaction. The birds would sometimes 
even settle on her back, or sit like a crown 
upon her head, chirping and singing as if 
in all the security of a shady wood. 

The sight of a sleek and beautiful cat 
seated calmly in the midst of a cage of birds 
was so new and unexpected that, when Fran- 
cisco produced them at the fair of Sussari, 
he was surrounded instantly by a crowd of 
admiring spectators. Their astonishment 
scarcely knew any bounds when they heard 
him call each feathered favorite by its name, 
and saw it fly toward him with alacrity. 

Delighted with his ingenuity, the spec- 
tators rewarded him liberally; and Francisco 
returned in the evening with his little heart 
swelling with joy—The Young Folks’ Cath- 
olic Weekly. 


The Alaska Mail Dogs. 


Some dogs are better trail followers than 
others, as some are better leaders. In a 
blizzard the best of them lose the trail, but 
invariably find it. 

When on the trail, they eat but once a 
day, then at the end of the journey. After 
feeding, like weary children, they fall asleep 
and are never quarrelsome. It takes on an 
average of twenty pounds of food a day for 
a team of eleven dogs on a hard route. 

The dogs of the mail teams consumed last 
year three tons of bacon,and one of rice. 
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The rice and bacon are cooked together with 
frozen fish and eaten hot. The dogs are 
permitted to eat all they want. Once a 
week they are fed on fresh meat bones. 

When too hot, they let it cool in the snow. 
If near the sea or a river, they will cunningly 
pull the vessel out on the ice and test the 
temperature of the contents with their long 
tongues until the mess can be eaten without 
burning the mouth. Frozen fish is the 
staple food of all native dogs. In severest 
weather the dogs are unprotected save by 
the thick coats of hair that nature provides. 
In April and May the mail dogs wear mocca- 
sins of moose or deerskin, for the thaw of the 
spring sunshine freezes at night and the ice 
cuts their feet. When a roadhouse is 
reached, they often share its shelter with the 
carrier; but not infrequently they burrow 
into the snowdrift and, curled up in their 
warmth, wait until bidden to move on. 

Once on the trail, the dogs are unmindful 
of every discomfort, every danger. Their 
one playing truant from the line of duty is 
chasing the snowbirds that flit across the 
trail. So enticing is this sport that often 
the driver is at the mercy of the team, which 
quit the trail and, in eagerness to catch the 
flying coquettes of Arctic winged life, roll 
the sledge over and over snowbanks until 
the birds are theirs. 

Nome is‘the mail distributing depot for 
Seward Peninsula, the gateway to North- 
western Alaska. Mail from the States comes 
from Seattle by steamer to Valdez, four 
day’s journey. From Valdez to Nome is an 
overland route of more than fifteen hundred 
miles. ‘This distance is covered by four-dog 
team relays, each let by the government to 
a separate contractor. ‘The government pays 
$40,000 a year for carrying the mail from 
Unalaklik to Nome. Out of this sum the 
contractor pays carriers and all expenses.— 
Our Dumb Animals. 


Mamma: ‘What are you trying to draw?” 
Little Ethel: “An elephant.” Mamma: 
“Rather a difficult subject.” Little Ethel: 
“Vd rather draw elephants than anything 
else, because my friends can always tell what 
it is. They knows an elephant is the only 
animal with two tails!” 


A little girl, who had been studying frac- 
tions, when told by her mother that eggs 
were nine cents a dozen, called out to Rob, 
her younger brother, ‘‘You don’t know 
how much that is apiece, and J do.”’ Rob- 
ert thought a moment, and answered 
proudly, ‘“‘Yes, I do: you get a cent apiece 
for nine, and three for nothing.” 


ATHLETES 


TO KEEP IN GOOD TRIM 
MUST LOOK WELL TO THE 
CONDITION OF THE SKIN. 
TO THIS END THE BATH 
SHOULD BE TAKEN WITH 


HAND 


SAPOLIO 


| All Grocers and Druggists 
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An Open Letter to the Women’s 


Unitarian Alliance. 


Dear Friends and Fellow-workers:— 


I had the pleasure for the first time of 
attending one of your national gatherings 
during the late meeting of the National 
Unitarian Association at Chicago. 

I was impressed, as all who were present 
must have been, with the wide scope of your 
work, the representative character of the 
meeting with delegates from every section 
of the country and from most of the States, 
as well as with the spirit of earnest devotion 
to a high cause shown in the reports. 

Woman’s work in the Church is a topic of 
never-ending discussion. Outside the home 
there is no work in which woman is en- 
gaged which is more impersonal or prompted 
by purer motives than the service she is 
constantly rendering the church of her 
choice. She is the minister’s unpaid as- 
sistant in all of his work except in the prep- 
aration of the sermon; and even here she is, 
by virtue of her larger church attendance 
and her genuine interest in the themes of 
the pulpit, an indirect source of much of 
his inspiration. 

Women are naturally religious. Worship, 
reverence, faith, are asnatural modes of ex- 
pression as their growing practical activity 
on lines of social betterment ouside the 
Church If women are falling away from 
the churches and transferring their interest 
to club and settlement, it is because, as Rev. 
Caroline Bartlett Crane pointed out in her 
address before the Conference, these organi- 
zations of later growth offer her a wider op- 
portunity and freer use of her powers. 

We are having a serious discussion just 
now on the true function of the Church. 
What seems to many a formidable rival has 
arisen in the settlement and similar organi- 
zations. Personally, I am not inclined to 
join in this vigorous onslaught against the 
Church either for the sins of omission or 
commission which are cited against her; 
nor do I look to see the Church recuperate 
her strength or widen her influence through 
the swift, wholesale adoption of new ends 
and methods learned from the outside; but 
that is not to my present point. 

The significant thing for us to note in 
this controversy is that the organizations 
outside the Church, like the club and settle- 
ment, which to many seem to threaten the 
Church, and which all agree offer a new ex- 
ample and motive, are the outgrowth of 
women’s activity. Jane Addams is the 
illustrious head of a long procession of women 
to whom the rapid and brilliant growth of 
the settlement movement is due, while the 
growing public influence of the woman’s 
club is matter of common observation. 

Women are still the most active members 
of the Church without whose interest and 
support the Church could not live. At the 
same time it is women outside the Church 
or bound to it by slight ties who through 
their proved capacity and devotion on other 
lines of work are breeding discontent with 
the Church What, then, can the women 
inside the Church learn from the women 
outside? 

The question turns upon woman’s worth 
tofthe Church on the higher planes of thought 
and in that widening human interest which 
religion enjoins no less than an enlightened 
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social science. ‘The church woman is often 
club woman as well—or better—since the 
freedom and courage, her intiative and per- 
sonal force shown in work outside fall from 
her like a garment for week-day wear only 
when she re-enters the church. 

I am not urging any sudden change of 
method or purpose in the church labors of 
women. As society and the woman herself 
are constituted, she is the natural care-taker 
in the church as in the home. 
pertains to the household needs of the 
church and its social life are fitly placed in 
her hands. The Martha kind of service 


which every church requires she will always | 
render, and the Mary art of listening has} 


been long practised. Yet it was Martha 
the Master rebuked, not because of her 
choice of service, but for a narrow under- 
standing. His rebuke was not to the dis- 
position, the willing hand, but the unseeing 
spirit. We must all be Marthas in a glad 
and efficient. hand service, but we should 
guard against the dangers of becoming 
Marthas in spirit, in intellectual grasp and 
a sense of values. 

Our women’s meetings suffer from too 
much attention to detail and mere routine, 
A too perfunctory sense of duty and the 
hour’s requirements, a kind of superstitious 
regard for countless little conventions and 
rules of order that are often better honored 
in the breach than in the observance, take 
time and strength and leave weightier 
matters untouched. The time left for the 
discussion of principles, of ideals, for true 
spiritual renewal, mental refreshment and 
uplift, islost. Is it not suggestive in a rather 
unfortunate sense that the great sermon, 
the word of most stirring appeal or highest 
instruction at our large gatherings, is never 
spoken from the women’s platform? 

It is time women’s influence as a thinker 
was felt in the Church as it is so plainly 
recognized in fields outside. It is time 
women began to relate their religious labors 
to the general trend of thought, the great 
world movements of the age. The care- 
taking spirit should lift itself out of old 
grooves of the merely practical and bestow 
attention on needs of another order. 

Above all, the modern church woman 
should seek to understand and relate her- 
self to that particular social uprising known 
as the woman movement. No intelligent 
or thoughtful mind now belittles or decries 
this movement. With all their care-taking, 
women have not yet learned truly to honor 
and care for their own, to respect them- 
selves. They have but begun to apply the 
great lessons of freedom and growing self- 
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hood to their own case, they proceed haltingly 
with many doubts and fears. 

The woman’s cattse should find an ally 
of special strength and promise in the 
liberal church, whose office is to teach the 
religion of democracy and the democracy 
of religion. Yet there seems to be as large 
an element of distrust and timidity here 
as in churches of a less progressive faith. 

An organization like the Alliance has an 
opportunity for near usefulness in a deeper 
concern for the women ministers in our 
ranks. In turning their thoughts and active 
efforts in this direction, the women of this 
large and influential body would serve two 
causes of a growing religious ideal and an 
advancing type of womanhood. Is the 
general feeling in our denominational body 
towards this small group of women all that 
it should be? Does this feeling run with, 
or counter to, those broad and humane 
ideals for which we openly strive? Do our 
women ministers suffer from a sense of 
loneliness, of obstruction, of arbitrary dis- 
tinction, and separateness? 

The argument that almost no congregation 
wants a woman for minister is part of the argu- 
ment against suffrage, now popular and the 
only one left, that women can have the 
ballot when the majority of them want it. 
Men and women reflect each other’s wish 
and inclination, and the question at once 
arises, Who is responsible for’ this feeling 
towards the woman minister and who has 
the power to put it to the test and possibly 
correct it? 

In a day and age, and with a church creed 
and fellowship like our own, is it ecessary 
to urge that the woman minister be given 
a fair chance? May it not be justly ex- 
pected that leaders of opinion in the pulpit 
and within the circle of administrative in- 
fluence will do their utmost to secure this 
end? And, since congregations are largely 
made up of women, it must surely le within 
the woman’s province to give this matter a 
more thorough test than has yet been 
granted. 

The need is great for a more kindly and 
courageous sentiment on this question. Let 
all the arguments be carefully examined, 
let perfect justice rule, let the woman min- 
ister be given a fair field and no favors, let 
her stand on her own merits as woman 
and public servant, and then let us note 
results. 

An organization like the Woman’s Al- 
liance could not do better service at this 
particular time, both to the cause of re- 
ligion and social justice, than to set itself 
resolutely, but good-naturedly, to the task 
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of clearing the air on this subject; to raise 
public sentiment in the churches; to widen 
opportunity and extend human: fellowship. 
Here is a chance for higher usefulness which 
can in no way check or hinder the lower. 
Here is a chance to work on the plane of 
ideas and principles that will but lead us 
to more promptly obey every call to prac- 
tical duty. 

Let us seek to be agencies in the spread 
of the widest and most complete justice we 
know, in aid of a universal rule of human 
trial and reward, and our power to help in 
other and lesser ways will continually grow, 
and there will be gain all round. 

CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 


Unity Church, Oak Park, Ill. 


An event of interest to all of the liberal 
household of faith is the dedication of the 
new edifice of Unity Church at Oak Park, 
Ill, a suburb of Chicago. This society 
was organized by both Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists in 1871. While it is strictly an 
independent church, it has had its working 
fellowship with the Universalist body. 
Its present pastor, Rev. R. F. Johonnot, 
who has been settled there since 1892, holds 
fellowship in both the Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist denominations, and the distinc- 
tions of name have been wholly merged and 
forgotten in the local work of the church. 
Its first edifice, built in 1872, was burned in 
z905. The present structure was begun 
in 1906. It consists of two buildings: 
Unity Temple, used for public worship; and 
Unity House, devoted to the other func- 
tions of the church. ‘The two are, however, 
knit together in a single structure by a 
large common entrance hall or vestibule, 
and by the general design and construction 
of the building. It is built of re-enforced 
concrete poured zm situ, the basis of the 
concrete being glacier-ground and water- 
washed pebbles screened to the size of peas. 
This gives an appearance of granite, and the 
material is even more enduring than granite. 
Walls, floors, roof, are all made of concrete, 
creating an absolutely fire-proof building. 

The design is perhaps the most strikingly 
original of any church in America, and is the 
product of the genius of Frank Lloyd Wright 
of Oak Park, who is a nephew of Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones. The walls are massive and 
unpierced by windows except at the top, 
the light being taken mainly through the 
roof. This gives an abundance of light, 
and shuts out the noises of the street. The 
church stands in the centre of Oak Park, 
surrounded by a group of fine churches and 
other public buildings, and is directly oppo- 
site the Public Library and the large First 
Congregational Church. It occupies a corner 
lot on the main street of the village, 100 x 170 
feet; and its main axis, running through 
both buildings, is 142 feet. The temple 
at the front is 67 feet square. Unity House 
is 50x 90 feet, with its length transverse to 
the main axis of the whole structure. The 
vestibule joining the two buildings is 30 feet 
square, and affords ample room for the 
gathering of the congregation at the close 
of service. From this vestibule one passes, 
on the one hand, into the Temple, on the 
other into Unity House. The temple will 
seat over 400 people, and Unity House ups 
wards of 300. Classrooms and a sewing 
room, fifty feet long, supply the needs of 
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Sunday-school and the Ladies’ Union. ‘The 
kitchen is probably the best equipped of any 
church of the liberal fellowship. The heating 
system uses both direct and indirect radi- 
ation, and electric fans pour in either hot or 
cold air. 

While of an entirely new order of church 
architecture, the building combines in a 
marked degree the qualities of sincerity, 
dignity, aspiration, and restfulness, and so 
impresses all who behold it. Visitors to 
see and study it come almost daily from 
every part of the country, and several 
articles have been devoted to a description 
of it in various architectural magazines 
both in this country and abroad. 

Unity House was first completed and was 
used for service in the fall of 1907. Unity 
Temple was opened a year later; but, the 
heating plant needing additions, services 
were again transferred to Unity House 
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during last winter. Other circumstances 
prevented the dedication taking place until 
now. 

The dedicatory sermon was preached in 
the morning by Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., the 
dedicatory prayer being offered by Rev. 
E. L. Conklin, superintendent of Univer- 
salist churches in Illinois. After this ser- 
vice, the Sunday-school was brought into 
the Temple, and the dedicatory service used, 
by pastor and people at the first service 
was again used by the pastor and school, 
so that the children might have their full 
part in the dedication. The evening service 
was in the nature of a fellowship meeting. 
Addresses were made by the pastors of 
those liberal churches in Chicago which have 
been most closely connected with Unity 
Church throughout its history. These were 
Unity Church, represented by Rev. Fred 
V. Hawley; the Church of the Redeemer, 


The Wedgwood Vase 
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by Rev. A. E. Bartlett; All Souls’ Church, 
by Jenkin Lloyd Jones; St. Paul’s Uni- 
versalist Church, by Rev. L. D. Case, D.D. 
Dr. Eliot also made an address. Prayer 
was offered at this service by Rev. E. C. 
Smith, secretary of the Western Conference; 
Rev. Florence Buck of Kenosha led the 
responsive reading; and the benediction 
was pronounced by Rev. W. C. Gannett. 
All Unitarians coming to Chicago are in- 
vited to visit Unity Church, Oak Park, and 
will find themselves well repaid for the time. 

The cost of the building with the organ 
is about $55,000. 


New England Associate Alliance. 


The autumn meeting will be held Thursday, 
Oct. 21, in the First Unitarian Church, Chic- 
opee, Mass, Rev. William C, Gannett, D,D., 
will speak in the afternoon, 


Unitarian fellowship for 
Social Justice. 


Justice is emphasized in this reform, and 
a sharp distinction drawn between justice 
and philanthropy. Charities are numerous: 
people sympathize with suffering and re- 
spond to calls for relief as never before. 
But, while all admire justice, too few prac- 
tise it. Increase justice, and you lessen 
the need for charity. 

Social justice rests upon reverence for 
eternal verities applied to daily practice. 
Principles violated, the result is social in- 
justice. Abnormal conditions to-day are 
due to our neglect of religious, ethical, and 
political principles. The love of God, the 
divine ideal of perfection, the love of one’s 
neighbor as one’s self, the rule of all for the 
good of all, corporate privilege for public 
benefit only, equality of competitive op- 
portunity, and the right of voluntary co- 
operation,—these are eternal verities too 
little regarded in our nation to-day. Jus- 
tice demands the practice of these principles. 
Not philanthropic palliatives, but obedience 
of divine, moral, and civil law, is the need of 
the hour! 

To inspire the reverence of men for the 
eternal foundations of social justice is the 
normal function of the Church. But men 
neglect the Church; hence, eternal truths 
become dimmed and moral abuses increase. 
From Sunday recreation at the expense of 
public worship to Sunday business trans- 
actions dated Saturday or Monday is but 
a step. Neglect to say, reverently, ‘‘Our 
Father,’’ with our brother man breeds in- 
difference to the Divine Will and injustice 
among men! Gentleman, you demand that 
ministers ‘‘stick to their own business.’ 
Good! They would only be too glad to do 
so, helping you to cultivate reverence and 
the love of moral beauty, leaving to you the 
conduct of business affairs; but it is im- 
possible while you ignore these things of 
the eternal, with the result we see about us! 
We don’t ask you to come to “hear us 
preach”: that alone is hardly worth while. 
We ask you to worship with your fellow- 
men, that this people may become a nation 
of the living God! We will attend strictly 
to our business if you will see that honor and 
justice prevail! A good old lady on the 
steps of the State House, last spring, de- 
claimed, ‘We'll rock the cradle, if you men 
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will make a decent world for us to live in!” 
If women enter politics, the writer believes 
that it will prove, ultimately, disastrous to 
children; but, if men neglect political duties, 
then women will enter politics, and ought. 
The “minister meddling in business,’ per- 
manently, will lower civilization. But, if 
business men will not see justice done, if 
they will not allow themselves to be “‘pro- 
voked to good deeds,” if they persist in ig- 
noring the moral beauty of the law, then 
the minister will step in. Lincoln’s re- 
public—“‘government of and by and for 
the people’’—is better than the Grecian ideal 
of a rich and cultured class resting on slave 
shoulders! Justice demands Lincoln’s ideal: 
until business men make it real, ministers 
must work for it. Gladstone told the House 
of Commons, “Imperial business must 
wait on justice to Ireland!” Statesmen 
will enter reform, women, politics, and 
ministers ‘“‘meddle in business” until justice 
is done! Reverence for and practice of 
eternal realities alone can work justice— 
this is the ministers’ message to practical 
men,—not in self-assertion, but for those who 
suffer wrongs which they cannot right! 
This reform for economic justice and in- 
dustrial freedom is spreading. A breeze 
from the Rockies blew in upon us the other 
day. With Messrs. Ward and Brown, we, too, 
hope ‘‘to be in the exhibit at the ‘Fall 
Opening of Moral Styles’!”’. A. W. L. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


Our Work. 


The “group” meetings in Channing Hall 
started auspiciously last Saturday, and 
those interested in the Primary grades of the 
Beacon Series were instructed by Mrs. 
Lane, Mrs. Parker, Revs. Metcalf and Fair- 
field. ‘These authors of books in the course 
of lessons were at no little sacrifice to do 
this, but they came with zeal to take their 
part in putting the subjects clearly before 
those who are engaged in the work of teach- 
ing. As the season goes on I am sure many 
will take advantage of this exceptional 
opportunity. On Saturday, October 16, 
the four grades of the Junior division will 
be considered, and all interested, teachers 
and others, are invited to be present. ‘The 
hour is 11.30 A.M. 

Dr. Cope, general secretary of the Relig- 
ious Education Association, paid a high 
compliment to the Unitarian Sunday-school 
Society, in his remarks at Chicago, before 
the National Conference. He declared that 
our denomination was at the front and in 
the lead, as regards text-books and manuals. 
He covered in this appreciation the work 
of our organization for the past twenty- 
five years. The latest proof of this state- 
ment is the issue of the Beacon Series. 

* * * * * * 

It is one thing to publish transient leaflets 
which are not intended to be preserved, and 
which serve a temporary purpose. Quite 
another matter is the placing before our 
educational workers material which con- 
tains scholarship and information of a last- 
ing character. Such has always been our 
object. Without undue haste, without need- 


! less delay, the service of our schools has been | 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and corner Franklin 
and Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. iad 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and niaintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. “ 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rey. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 7 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in +827. i 

Maintained by the\Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues, a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. cag sag: f 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. ; 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “‘Truth, Worship, and Service.’? 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. 
McMurdie. 


‘ur 


Unitarian Temperance Society. |; 


Organized in 1886. 5 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D. 
& Address contributions to the 7veasuver, Mr. Charles H. 


tearns. 
Rev. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary. 


National Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. 

President, 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. George E. Adams, Chicago, Tll.; 
Hon. Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md.; Hon. George C- 
Perkins, San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Francis C. Lowell, 
Boston, Mass.; Hon. Marcus P. Knowlton, Springfield, 
Mass.; Alfred T. White, New York. 

General Secretary, Rey. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, Mass. 

Committee on Fellowship,—Execulive Committee, Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, Boston, Mass.; Rev. George H. 
Badger, New York, N.Y.; Rey. Wilson M. Backus, Chi- 
cago, 


National League of Unitarian 
Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909. 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Prof. William H. Carruth, Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kan. 

First Vice-President, Hon, Eben S. Draper, Hopedale, 


ass. 
Second Vice-President, Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, 


a. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York City. 

Execulive Committee: Mr. Courtenay Guild, 41 India 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Delbert H. Decker, Loan and 
Trust Building, Washington, D.C.; Hon. Duncan U. 
Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mr. Morton D. Hull, 182 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Tl; Mr. Ralph W. Wilbur, 
Board of Trade Building, Portland, Ore.; Mr. Charles W. 
Ames, St. Paul, Minn, 


Pe 
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rendered, and the list of authors and sub- 
jects set forth in our Descriptive Catalogue 
attests the fidelity of those who have had 
the plans in hand from year to year. And 
the testimony of an expert like Dr. Cope 
is a pleasing confirmation of all this. He 


surveys the whole field, embracing all 
denomiaations. 
* * * * * * 


Our annual appeal to individual donors 
has just been sent out. I bespeak for it 
the cordial response of all who aré interested 
in the religious education of the young, and 
who of serious mind and earnest spirit is 
not included? Several thousands of dol- 
lars have been expended in publishing the 
new graded lessons. Our field work in- 
creases constantly in its demands, calling 
for fresh outlays of money. We conduct 
the Book Room at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, and a Headquarters at 175 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, in all which the main ob- 
ject is co-operation with our churches and 
Sunday Schools, to the end that they may 
be advanced in prosperity of numbers and 
power. We are not primarily a business 
organization, though due regard must be 
paid to that. We serve, we depend on con- 
tributions, we aim to impose the slightest 
burdens of cost in books and cost of ad- 
ministration. Therefore, our plea is for 
the generous recognition of the situation; 
our hope ever is in the wisdom and loyalty 
of individuals and churches, that by their 
support the great work we have in hand may 
be worthily supported. 

n * * * * * *# 

‘The resolutions passed by the National 
Conference at Chicago, and the vote of the 
Unitarian Club of Boston last winter, 
point in this direction. Both give hearty 
indorsement of our work, emphasize its 
appeal, and urge upon the laity efficient 
measures toward the carrying out of our 
important plans. If any one reading this 
feels so moved, his personal gift of ten or 
more dollars to our working assets will be 
welcomed. Such contributions can be sent 
to Mr. Richard C. Humphreys, Treasurer, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 

Epwarp A. Horron. 


Directors’ Meeting. 

The regular monthly meeting of the di- 
rectors was held at 25 Beacon Street, Octo- 
ber 4. Present: Messrs. Horton, Hum- 
phreys, Edwards, French, Lawrance, James, 
Miss Bullard, and Miss Parker. 

The minutes of the last meeting were 
read and approved. ‘Treasurer’s report was 
also presented, accepted, and placed on file, 
Treasurer Humphreys then brought up 
before the meeting some business matters 
relating to trust funds, which were duly in- 
dorsed and adjusted according to his recom- 
mendations. 

The president offered a report concerning 
the demand for the Beacon Series, and it 
was found to be encouraging. 

Reports of the National Conference were 
given, specially by Mr. Lawrance. The 
substance of the resolutions passed at 
Chicago were then placed on record, which 
commends most heartily the work of the 
Society in issuing the Beacon Series of les- 
sons. They further indorsed the plan of 


_ the Sunday-School Society to increase its 


working force by the addition of an official 


. 
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to be known as Secretary or Fiela Agent. 
They also recommended that such steps 
be taken as are necessary, in a financial way, 
to accomplish that object. These  state- 
ments were virtually a “report ot prog- 
tess”’ from the committee having in hand the 
endowment of the Sunday-School Society. 

The president announced that the Com- 
mittee on Meetings has arranged for the 
autumn meeting on the third Monday of 
November (15), in Boston. In the evening 
there will be a joint session with the Sunday- 
School Union, the meetings to be held at the 
South Congregational Church. He also 
announced courses of Saturday talks, ar- 
ranged in connection with the Tuckerman 
School; Primary Grades meeting, October 
9; Junior, October 16; and Senior, October 
23; succeeding in turn at regular intervals 
during the winter. 

The chairman of the “Outlook”? Commit- 
tee submitted to the directors the answers 
he had received to inquiries concerning 
Every Other Sunday. He further added a 
summary on his own part as chairman, 
giving a digest of the entire material. This 
report was accepted with thanks for the com- 
pleteness of the work done. 

Meeting then adjourned to November 8, 
Louisa P. Parker, Clerk. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Of Interest to Secretaries. 


The time has come when our unions 
begin active work and their thoughts tend 
to programmes and committee meetings. 
If the national headquarters has not yet been 
sent a list of your officers with their addresses 
and a copy of your year’s programme, 
kindly see that these are mailed to the sec- 
retary at once. 

An extra programme is often found useful 
to the national secretary, as occasionally 
there is an opportunity to hand it to some 
officer or member seeking help and inspira- 
tion. ‘There are two or three of our organi- 
zations that make it a practice to send a 
half dozen as regularly as they are printed, 
and these are always greatly appreciated. 

Whenever a change in the officers occurs, 
this should also be duly reported. Only 
in this way can the central office be kept 
up to date and of the most value to those 
seeking its advice. 

Word and Work is sent to the secretary 
and president: of every active union: if 
you are a secretary, not receiving it, kindly 
write us about it. It is intended to be read; 
and it is expected that every individual who 
receives a copy will not merely peruse it 
himself, but pass it on to others. We wish 
every reader might exclaim with one en- 
thusiast, “Oh, yes, I read it: read it from 
beginning to end.” 

The young people’s department should 
be of paramount interest, and our officers 
are supposed to be fully conversant with 
the subject-matter. Items of interest, sug- 
gestions, and important notices, etc., are 
solicited from time to time. We should 
hear from every union on our list at least 
once during the year. In this way we have 
a splendid opportunity of enlarging our 
sympathies, increasing our scope of vision, 
and of rendering better, greater service. 
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The Fair. 


The fair still absorbs our waking mo- 
ments, as we hope it does those of our 
friends. 

The fair is to be held only two days this 
year as against the three in years previous. 
It will require many devices and much 
energy and enterprise to condense into a 
couple of days whet formerly took longer to 
accomplish; and to this end we depend on 
our loyal helpers and faithful friends. Meals 
will be served in our own café under the 
competent management of the Newton 
young people. On the two evenings the 
young people of West Newton and Newton 
Centre have agreed to furnish entertain- 
ments which already assure us of high-class 
productions. 

Contributions may be sent to the chair- 
man, Miss Mallie J. Floyd, 56 Magnolia 
Street, Dorchester, Mass., or to Room 11, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., and plainly 
marked for the fair and for whatever table 
intended. By special arrangement with 
the management of the hotel, on and after 
Saturday, October 23, donations to the 
Pickles and Preserves Table, as well as other 
articles, will be received there and carefully 
looked after. Address to the Hotel Ven- 
dome, Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass., 
and carefully mark, “For the Y. P. R. U. 
Bazaar,” stating also the table for which arti- 
cles are designed. 


Business Notices. 


Among the valuable specimens of artistic pottery is 
the famous Wedgwood Portland or Barbarini vase, the 
original of which is now secure in the British Museum, 
The decoration in clay bas-relief is indelible from the 
exquisite modelling by Flaxman. Copies of the vase are 
to be seen at Jones, McDuffee & Stratton’s, Importers, 
Franklin Street. 


Hddresses. 
The address of Rev. George D. Latimer is 


now 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Marriages. 


In Brookfield, 18th ult., by Rev. William L. Walsh, 
Mark James Sherburne and Violet May Hammond, both 
of Springfield, Mass. 


In Brookfield, gth inst., by Rev. William L. Walsh, 
Aubrey Winfred Vaughan and Katharine Thompson 
Matthews, both of North Brookfield, Mass. 


Deaths. 


PATCH.—At Framingham, Mass., Kate Whiting 
Patch, wife of Dr. Frank Wallace Patch, and daughter of 
Mr, and Mrs. Frederic A. Whiting. Funeral services were 
held at Woodside, Framingham, on Monday, October 11. 


1 


FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers. 
Fine climate, purest water, graded schools, 5-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 4% miles; Unitarian society, chapel, settled min- 
ister,no debt. Write E.S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 

Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm, H. Slocum, 7reas. 
Parker B. Field, Suferintendent, 
277 Tremont St., ston, 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 

Rev. Stephen G. Palmer (Christian 
Church), having satisfied the Committee on 
Fellowship for New England, has been 
admitted to the Unitarian ministry, and is 
commended to our churches and ministers. 
Edward A. Horton, Austin S. Garver, 
Augustus M. Lord, Committee. 


The regular autumn meeting of the 
Worcester Conference of Congregational 
(Unitarian) and Other Christian Societies 
will meet October 20 and 21, with the First 
Congregational Society, Uxbridge, Mass. 
Rey. Cyrus A. Roys, minister. On Wednes- 
day evening the sermon will be given by 
Rev. Edward Cummings. Thursday morn- 
ing, after devotional service, conducted by 
Rev. Robert F. Leavens, an address on 
“The Modern Spirit as represented by the 
life of Edward Everett Hale,” will be given 
by Rev. Calvin Stebbins, with discussion 
opened by Rev. Austin 5. Garver. In the 
afternoon an address on ‘“‘The Spirit of 
Social Service as represented by the life of 
William H. Baldwin,” will be given by the 
Rev. Charles T. Billings; and a closing ser- 
vice will be conducted by Rev. S. C. Beane, 
DD; 


The New England Associate Alliance will 
meet in the First Unitarian Church, Chicopee, 
Mass. (Rev. Kenfeth Evans, minister), 
Thursday, October 21. At the morning session, 
at 11.15 o'clock, the conference subject 
will be ‘““The Conduct of Meetings, Duties 
of Officers,’ conducted by Mrs. Caroline 
S. Atherton. At the afternoon session at 
1.30 o’clock the programme includes ‘Our 
Missionary Work’; ‘‘Echoes from Meeting 
of National Conference in Chicago” and an 
address on “‘ Religion in the Home,” by Rev. 
William C. Gannett, D.D., of Rochester, 
N.Y. ‘Trains for Springfield leave South 
Terminal, Boston, at 8.30 and 9.15. Electric 
cars leave arch on Main Street for Chicopee 
every fifteen minutes. Returning, trains 
for Boston leave Springfield at 4.15 and 


5-55 P.M. 


The first regular meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Union of Boston, twenty- 
seventh season, will be held in the parlors 
of the South Congregational Church, corner 
of Exeter and Newbury Streets, at 7 P.M, 
Monday, October 18. Subject, ‘Religious 
Education and Moral Efficiency,’’ by Rev. 
Frederic J. Gauld, Leominster, Mass. 
Supper at 6, addresses at 7, meeting ad- 
journed at 8.30. Membership tickets for 
the season, at $4.25 each, may be obtained 
from the treasurer, Mr. Amasa W. B. Huff, 
on the evening of the meeting, or by address- 
ing him at 41 Park Street, Newton, Mass. 
These tickets are transferable and entitle 
the holders to the supper. Any Sunday- 
school may hold as many as it chooses. 
Single supper tickets for non-members, 65 
cents. The meeting at seven is open to all 


interested. 
Churches. 


RicHMonD, VA—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. J. l. Robinson: September 19 the 
people came together for worship for the 
first time since the summer vacation, and 
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all seemed full of courage and hope. It is 
hoped to make this the best year’s work 
since reorganization. The two most impor- 
tant things before the society are the build- 
ing up of membership and paying off the 
balance due on the parsonage. All appre- 
ciate the help given by the National Alliance. 
The indorsement of the appeal for $400 will 
be a very great help and a great inspiration 
to work. Paying for the parsonage will add 
strength to the cause, and the minister will 
then be able to give his time to some other 
important phases of the work. ‘The Sunday- 
school will begin its sessions October 3. 
The Sunday-school is very small, but its work 
is enjoyable. It is a great opportunity to 
teach glorious truths to the children, and 
start them in the direction of the larger 
faith and the broader, sweeter spirit. This 
is pioneer work, but it is going to tell. In 
years to come the people of Richmond will 
point to it, and rejoice that the society was 
brave enough to take its stand in the midst 
of conservatism and distrust. 
“What is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent.” 


WASHINGTON HeIcuts, NEW York CITy. 
Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, pastor of All Souls’ 
Church, will conduct the first of a series 
of Sunday evening Unitarian services to be 
held in Corrigan Hall, Broadway and 157th 
Street, beginning next Sunday, October 
17, at 8 o'clock. His subject will be ‘‘ Why 
Should there be a Unitarian Church ?’’ 
These services will be held under the aus- 
pices of the Unitarian ministers of Greater 
New York. 


Massachusetts State Conference of 


Charities. 


The seventh session of the Massachusetts 
State Conference of Charities will be held 
in Boston on October 19, 20, and 21. Fol- 
lowing the programme of previous confer- 
ences, the various sessions will be in charge 
of separate committees, made up of people 
thoroughly acquainted with the separate 
topics. An unusual array of able speakers 
appears in the preliminary announcement. 
The first session will be an afternoon ex- 
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cursion to Waverley, to visit the School for 
the Feeble-minded. Dr. Walter E. Fer- 
nald will address the Conference on the 
methods of the school. All other sessions 
will be held at Ford Hall, at the corner of 
Ashburton Place and Bowdoin Street. The 
main features of the various sessions are 
announced as follows:— 

Tuesday evening, October 19. Subject, 
“How the School can serve the Home.’ 
Addresses by Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, Dr. 
George S. C. Badger, and Francis Bardwell 
of Sherborn. 

Wednesday morning, October 20. Sub- 
ject, ‘“‘Dependent and Neglected Families 
and Children.” Addresses by James E. 
Fee and Miss Alice L. Higgins. 

Wednesday afternoon. Subject, ‘Social 
Work with the Sick and Convalescent.’’ 


HOUSEHOLD 
LUBRICANT 


Keep acan in thekitchen, another 
one upstairs, and then when things 
begin to rattle, and screech and 
sing—put a drop on the bearings. 
Household Lubricant is especially 
prepared for home use. Will not 
gum, corrode 
or injure the 
most delicate 
bearing. Use 
it wherever a 
lubricant is 
needed. Saves 
wear and tear. 
Prevents rust. 


IN THE 
HANDY CAN 
IN 
4 02. AND 
8 OZ. SIZES 
SOLD 
EVERYWHERE 


r Sw COWMOHATED) 4 


best. 


provements 


The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 

No matter what the name, you get in amy Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a special Po 
model for your 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
little machines for young folks. 

Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 

There’s espe a Pope agent in your town. But write and tell us just 
what kind of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, etc., and 
we'll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


turing Co. 


known to bicycle manufacture. 


needs—heavy machines for business, light 


Hartford Conn. 
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Addresses by Dr. Lewis M. Palmer and 
Dr. Richard C. Cabot. 

Wednesday evening. Subject, ‘Hygiene 
of Sex.” President Charles W. Eliot will 
preside and there will be addresses by Dr. 
Abner Post, President G. Stanley Hall, Dr. 
Marshall H. Bailey, Miss Maud E. Miner, 
and Dr. Francis D, Donoghue of Boston. 

Thursday morning, October 21. Subject, 
“The Prevention of Drunkenness.’’ Ad- 
dresses are expected on ‘Treatment in 
Medical Clinics” and ‘Education in Tem- 
perance.” 

Thursday afternoon. Subject, ‘The Treat- 
ment of Inebriety.” Addresses by Edwin 
Mulready, Dr. Irwin H._ Neff, and Bailey 
B. Burritt. 7 

A social gathering of all who attend the 
Conference will be held at the rooms of the 
Twentieth Century Club on Wednesday 
afternoon. ‘The secretary of the Conference, 
Seymour H. Stone, 48 Rutland Street, will 
give further information to all who desire it. 


Tuckerman School. 


The Thursday lecture, October 21, at 
10.30 will be given by Mr. J. Frank Chase, 
secretary of the Watch and Ward Society. 
Dr. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., will give his 
third lecture October 23 at 10.30. Sub- 
ject, “Unitarian Movement in British Isles 
to the Present Time.” Single admission 
tickets, 25 cents, may be obtained at the 
Hall. Season ticket, $5. 


s 


Books Offered. 


The First Unitarian Society of Chicopee, 
Mass., has on hand the following books which 
they will be glad to send to any Sunday- 
school that can make use of one or more of 
the sets mentioned: ‘‘Charm’’ (22 copies), 
“Diamonds” (21 copies), ‘‘Carols’’ (36 copies), 
Unity Service Books (paper covers, 45 copies), 
Sunday-school Hymn, Tune, and Service 
Books (1869 edition, 36 copies). Address 

S. ELLEN ROBERTSON, 
Superintendent. 


The Sudbury Alfiance. 


The Sudbury Branch of the~Women’s 

_ Alliance will hold the annual sale of fancy 

and domestic articles with a harvest dinner, 

Wednesday, October 27, dinner commenc- 
ing at 1.30 o’clock. 

A cordial invitation is extended to every 
one, and we hope as many as can will avail 
themselves of this opportunity for a field 
day outing. 

If those coming can notify the secretary, 
Miss E. O. Ciark, the ladies of the Alliance 
will arrange to have plenty of barges at 
South Sudbury Station. 


The Resurrection of Religion. 


Men say that the Church is slowly dying, 
and they speak with good cause. The 
outer emblems of religion do not appeal 
_ to mankind as once they did. Religious 

authority is everywhere being doubted, 
and old standards of truth are being dis- 
placed by new. Creeds are crumbling 
a snowbanks in springtime, and for the 


= 
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955! 


In other days when 
the good people went to the 
grocery for soda crackers they got just 
common crackers in common paper bags. 


NO 


Uneeda 


come to you in that wondrous package 
that enables you to enjoy such soda 
crackers as those old folks never knew. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


same reason. But, in spite of the passing 
of the form, the fact and the force of religion 
remain. It is asserting itself in the daily 
life of men. It is rising to new heights in 
the growing altruism of the race. Re- 
ligion grows, for love grows, and love is 
religion.—Paragraph Pulpit. 


Real Freedom. 


The way out of ourselves is through 
ourselves. We are looking in a dozen 
directions for betterment except the right 
one. With what envy does many a worker, 
condemned, as he says toa sordid daily 
round, with no outlook, no variety, regard 
the moneyed people, who race over the 
land in their motors, who are free to visit 
all the world’s beauty spots! And as- 
suredly there is a pleasure in travel which 


we would fain everybody could share. 
But let us make no mistake here. The 
commonplace man does not get rid of the 


commonplace by travelling about. He 
simply carries it with him, making ex- 
hibition of it over a wider area. ‘The only 


way out from the sordid is to refine your 
own soul. The way into the world of won- 
ders is to open your faculty of wonder. 
If you would see more, cultivate your 
sight. Read a handbook of botany and the 
next hedgerow will be a revelation to you. 
Are you looking for good society? You 
can have Homer and Shakespeare, Milton 
and Scott, at sixpence the volume. The 
community has enough to do yet, God 
knows! to dig a way out to light and air 
for its buried millions; but no individual 
of us, wherever placed, will win out to the 
soul’s upper airs except by his own pick and 
shovel.—J. Brierley. 
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Pleasantries, 


“Do you think we should let womenjvote ?” 
“Certainly. Why not? We let them earn 
money all other ways.” 


“‘What sort of a fellow is Kate’s young 
man?” ‘Something awful, my dear! If 
you heard him and didn’t see,him, you'd 
think his name was Lucy.” 


There was a rheumatic old Bummer 

Who kept growing number and dumber. 
They said, ‘You can’t walk, 
And we beg you'll not talk; 

Why not go on the stage as a mummer?” 


The word was in the spelling-lesson, and 
I said: ‘Sadie, what is a gentleman?” 
“Please, ma’am,’’ she answered, ‘‘a gentle- 
man’s a man you don’t know very well.”— 
Woman's Home Companion. 


At a party Sarah’s aunt said to her 
“Child, you eat so much fora little girl of 


three.’ Sarah replied: ‘Oh, I’se not so 
little on the inside, auntie.’”’—Chicago 
Tribune. 


“Was it a happy marriage ?’’ Mr. Carnegie 
asked the cynic who told him of it. ‘Oh, 
quite,’? said he. ‘‘The bride was happy, 
her mother was overjoyed. Lord Lacland 
was in ecstacies; and his creditors, I under- 
stand, were in a state of absolutely delirious 
and uncontrollable bliss.’””’—Washington Star. 


Teacher was telling her class little stories 
in natural history, and she asked if any one 
could tell her what a ground hog was. Up 
went a little hand, waving frantically. 
“Well, Carl, you may tell us what a ground 
hog is\” “Please, ma’am, it’s sausage.’?— 
Everybody’s. 


“Do you think that Miss Kidder was 
having fun with me?’ asked Chawley. 
‘Well, old chap, give me the details,’’ was 
Arthur’s response. “You see, I had my 
bull terrier with me, and I said to her, 
‘That dog knows as much as I do,’ and she 
said, ‘Don’t you think $450 was too much 
to pay for him?’’’—Cleveland Leader. 


A minister in Cornwall who was making 
a call upon a member of his flock, asked, 
““What’s come over you that I don’t see you 
at church at all now?” “Heavens, man, 
you can’t have seen me because I sit behind 
the pillar.” “The pillar, John? Good gra- 
cious, the pillar! Why, it’s two years since 
it was removed from the front of your seat.’ 


“Many sons’ education costs a great deal 
of money,”’ said Mrs. Howe, “‘and yet it is 
the most expensive education usually that is 
the least valuable. I had this fact brought 
home to mea short time ago. I was visiting 
a certain family, and one morning at break- 
fast the father said, as he.handed his son, a 
Sophomore, a ten-dollar bill, ‘Your studies 
are costing me a great deal.’ ‘I know it, 
father,’ the son answered, ‘and I don’t 
study very hard either.’”’ 


Dr. Clifford was conducting a series of 
services in Birmingham. Arriving a few 
minutes before the commencement, the 
doctor was refused admission. “I want to 
go in,” said Dr. Clifford. ‘Are you a seat- 
holder?”’ asked the official. “No, I am not.” 
“Then you can’t go in.” “I think,” re- 
marked the preacher, “that there will be 
room for me in the pulpit.” “I am not so 
sure of it,’’ retorted the other. “But I am 
Dr. Clifford, and I am due to preach in 
another minute anda half.” “Oh! are you?” 
said the incredulous policeman. “I have 
let in two Dr. Cliffords already.” 
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Fine Leather Goods 


§ TRAVELLING BAGS 
g with FITTINGS 


| PORTFOLIOS 


§ Silver and Gold Mounted 
# CARD CASES 
and POCKET BOOKS 


| SIL WASHINGTON SF 
| CORNER WEST'S: 


Educational, 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 


efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 

F.C. SOUTH WORTH. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


RECENT TRACTS 


Published by the 
American Unitarian Association 


226. The History of Unitarianism in the 
Southern Churches. By ArTHUR A. BRooxKs 
Charleston, New Orleans, Louisville, and Richmond. 


230. Church Going. By Hon. GrorGE F. Hoar 
The patriotic,civic, moral, and intellectual aspects of 
church going all emphasize its importance. Consider 
the effect of the tota! abolition of public worhip. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any 
address upon request. Please order by 
number only, not by title. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION | GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


86 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit — 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 
LONDON 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN ; 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS — 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 


(The MacDuffie School co) 


183 Oentral Street, Springfield, Mass 
i College Preparatory and General Course. 
Music and Art for elementary and advanced 
students. Two years Domestic Science 
Course Four attractive houses in beautiful 
grounds, Gymnasium and outdoor sports. 
Half way between Boston and New York. 
The absence of raw east winds makes it very desir- \j 
| avian girls with a tendency to colds and throat | 
} troubles. College certificate privileges. 
Principals: 
| John MacDuffie, Ph. D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


a 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


is available in a_ high-grade girls’ boarding and 
day school near Boston. College certificate priv- 
ilege. Address, for particulars, Scholarship, Box 
167, Boston. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


A school where boys are taught to be self- 
reliant. Individual instruction. Thorou 
preparation for college or scientific schools. 
Athletic training. ‘or catalogue, address 
Everett Starr Jones, Headmaster, 
Box AA, West Newton, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School for both sexes. 
Tuition and Board, $250a year. Courses in Business and 
Domestic Science. New Gymnasium. New Separate Dor- 
mitories. College Certificate. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL £08, 
Elementary, Advanced, and Forestry Classes, 
Summer Course in FORESTRY 


TUTORING, 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B. Box 639, Duxbury Masa 


‘ 
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